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There’s as Much Difference in 
Lubricating Oil as in Corn 
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armers 

pearly 

AKE a bushel of good, bright No. 2 corn and But you can’t look at oil or feel of it, and owa al 

a bushel of inferior grade that has been tell the difference. It takes the skillful exami- he 
caught by an early frost. Each is a bushel of nation of trained chemists to tell which is 0 do vi 
corn, but one will be worth twice as much as which. You can tell by experience, but why ex- a = 
the other in feeding value to make pork or beef periment with your good car or your expensive of the 
or milk. tractor? - ns 
Oils are like that. Two different quarts of There is a better way to tell good oils—by Tf so 
oil may show just as great a difference in lubri- known trade-marks. We encourage the use of hs 
cating quality. That is the purpose of oil—to good, trade-marked oils, put out by manufactur- vide th 
lubricate. Your automobile and your tractor ers who are proud of their good name and are —_ 
live on it. The rapidly moving parts, where willing to stand back of their products. We bart a: 
metal slides on metal, must always be sepa- warn against using unknown oils, with no name a re 
rated by a thin film of oil, so that the actual and no reputation, which may be cheap to buy, at 
metal surfaces never touch. You know what but much too expensive to use. Only reliable oil me cri 
would happen if you tried to drive either your companies are permitted to use our columns. 4 A 
car or your tractor with the crankcase dry. You The oils and greases you see advertised here are t thi 
wouldn’t travel a hundred feet before the,engine not produced by accident. They are the result of he 
would jam, and probably be ruined. years of study and research, development of spe- pecial 
isn: Willan eanoien: teaet taceniitinniae cial machinery and special processes of refining. a 
way, when you use an oil that is lacking in lub- When you buy a quart or a gallon or a barrel rn, th 
ricating quality. Gradually, insidiously, such of oil advertised in our columns, you buy not ae 
an oil permits friction to do its deadly work only the substance that you can see and feel, but ertical 
and although you may not be stopped so sud- also the skill of chemists, the painstaking care - on 
denly, you find eventually that the life of the of inspectors, the faithfulness of workmen who al sha 
machine has been eaten out. have been trained to watch every detail for the St 
And the tragic thing about using unknown ee tthe ; 

oils is that you save only a few dollars in an en- The advertisements in this paper are your +. 
tire year, not one-tenth of what you are likely to guides to merchandise of known value. Westand malt 
pay out in repair bills as a result of using them. back of them. t best 
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WHAT TO DO WITH SOFT CORN 


Some Suggestions to Farmers Who Have This Problem to Meet 


N SPITE of the warm weather in late Au- 
| “gyst and early September, there is certain 

is be over ten million acres of soft corn this 
ear in the corn belt. Most of this will be in 
Nhio, Indiana, Illinois and eastern Iowa, but 
here will be some in western Iowa, Minnesota 
ind South Dakota. 

In the typical soft corn field when the first 
rost comes in late September or early October 
bhout one-fourth of the ears will be dented and 
ature enough so that they will dry out with- 
mit becoming chaffy. But another fourth will 
Hill be in the milk, so soft that it will dry out 
ery slowly unless the weather is very warm 
nd dry during October and early November. 
he trouble with this corn in the milk is that it 
ontains about 60 per cent moisture at the time 
of the first frost and with ordinary weather 
luring October and November it still contains 
etter than 30 per cent moisture in early De- 
ember, Which makes it very difficult to erib 
ithout loss by molding, heating or discolora- 
ion. Of course, no matter how it is handled 
his corn Which is in the milk at the time of the 
inst frost dries out chaffy 


By H. A. Wallace 


corn is to be fed to livestock it seems to be best 
to use salt at the rate of one pound per 100 
bushels. As the corn is put into the crib a layer 
of salt should be spread on it after each one 
and one-half feet of new corn. 

In a soft corn year it is usually advisable to 
delay cribbing about a month later than usual. 
Most farmers do not start to husk soft corn un- 
til late in November and some even leave it 
out until the late winter or early spring. Leav- 
ing corn on the standing stalks over winter 
works very successfully in soft corn seasons, but 
in others heavy winter snows and rains com- 
bined with down corn cause serious losses. 


Clean Husking Helps 


Whenever soft corn is to be put into the erib 
it is wise to give more than the usual amount of 
attention to clean husking. Extra husks and 
especially extra silks promote molding and bac- 
terial growth. 

On farms where there are plenty of cattle 


Thousands of farmers in the western part of 
the corn belt this year who have no silo but 
who have fifteen or twenty eattle to feed over 
winter will find it worth while to cut up twenty 
acres or even more of the softest part of the 
corn. The shocks should be made a little small- 
er than usual in order to permit moré rapid 
drying. 

The ideal way of handling soft corn is to use 
a hot air furnace and afan. Under special con- 
ditions this may be well worth while, but the 
permanent investment necessary is so high that 
this plan will not pay one farmer in a thousand. 
Those who wish further information about the 
use of heat in drying soft corn should write 
Prof, H. D. Hughes, of the Iowa station at 
Ames. 


Use Care in Buying Soft Corn 


The man who buys soft corn to feed or to 
ship should have his wits about him. First, of 
course, he should determine the percentage of 
dry matter in the soft corn and should not pay 
more than 90 per cent as much for dry matter 

in soft corn as in sound corn. 





ith a rubbery: cob. 


The Problem Varies 


At least one-third of the 
armers of the corn belt and 
pearly one-fourth of those in ‘a 
owa are confronted this year 
ith the problem of handling 
wft corn. The practical thing 
odo varies greatly on differ- 
nt farms and the object of 
his article is to suggest some 
of the plans which have been 
ned with success in previous 
pit corn years by practical 
armers. 

If soft corn is to be put into 
ribs, special precautions must 
be taken. Some farmers di- 
ide their wagon box when 
busking into two parts and 
row the soft corn into one 
part and the eribable corn 
nto another. Other farmers 
ceomplish the same result by 
eparating the soft corn and 
fe cribable corn into two 
parts when unloading the wag- 
m. The idea is to spread the really soft ears 
t thin in a place where they can be fed up 
on after picking. Or if this is not practical, 
he soft ears are put in a part of the crib where 
pecial attention is paid to ventilation. 





Ventilators May Be used 


There are many types of ventilation for soft 
rm, the central idea in all of them being to 
trange matters so that the corn will be within 
t least two feet of air. Some farmers make 
ertical ventilators somewhat resembling chim- 
keys by using 2x4s about a foot apart each 
ay and connected by 1x3 slats. These verti- 
il shafts are sometimes connected up with 
orizontal strings of tile. Ventilators should 
* put in quite frequently so that there will 
*the maximum of air moving thru the body 
f the corn. 

Even tho ventilation is used it seems that 
kit helps soft corn to keep. Two pounds 
{salt per 100 bushels of corn seems to 
e best from the standpoint of the corn, but 
neh heavy salting makes the corn just a little 
bo salty for the sake of the livestock. If the 





Silos will help handle a part of the soft corn acreage. 


the problem of handling soft corn is oftentimes 
simplified. Of course, if there is a silo the 
softest of the soft corn can be put into the silo 
without waste. Im order to increase the capac- 
ity of the silo for holding soft corn the lowa 
and Illinois stations have experimented with 
running the snapped ears without the stalks 
into the silo. This snapped ear corn silage has 
been fed out with very good results at both the 
Iowa and Illinois stations. Ordinarily it has 
been necessary to add considerable water to this 
snapped ear corn silage in order to make it keep 
to the best advantage. For some reason prac- 
tical farmers as yet have not used to any great 
extent this plan of siloing snapped ear corn. 
Incidentally this snapped ear corn silage seems 
to make quite good hog feed. 


Some Corn Will Be Cut With Binder 


In Ohio and Indiana the bulk of the soft corn 
will doubtless be cut up with the corn binder. 
Even in Illinois and Iowa it probably will be 
worth while this year to shock more corn than 
usual. In a soft corn year the stalks contain a 
higher percentage of food value than usual. 


Ordinarily it may be said that 
soft corn which contains only 
25 per cent moisture and 
which is not moldy or discol- 
-» | ored and which ean be fed 
out before there is any dan- 
ger of spoiling is worth to the 
feeder about 80 cents a bushel 
on the same basis as No. 2 corn 
is worth $1 a bushel. There 
is much soft corn, however, 
which contains 30 per cent 
moisture or more and which is 
already moldy or heat dam- 
aged and which therefore is 
worth only half as much per 
bushel as good No. 2 corn. 
Professor Evvard, at the 
Iowa station at Ames, found 
that with soft corn containing 
25 per cent moisture it was 
necessary to feed 495 pounds 
of the soft corn together with 
forty-seven pounds of tankage 
to produce 100 pounds of gain, 
whereas with old corn contain- 
ing 14 per cent of moisture it 
was necessary to feed only 432 





' pounds of the old corn and thirty-four pounds 


of tankage to produce 100 pounds of gain. Ev- 
idently it is necessary to féed just a little more 
protein feed with soft corn than with dry old 
corn. However, if the soft corn is not spoiled 
or moldy it ordinarily gives very good results 
when fed to any kind of livestock. If it is 
moldy it is decidedly dangerous to feed to 
horses and sheep and may occasionally cause 
trouble with cattle. 

Present indications are that the typical soft 
corn field planted May 20 in eastern Iowa will 
contain the following percentages of moisture 
on different dates: 


OORT screveeciensinssinses 60 per cent 
September 25...................00 per cent 
October 1.........., Gatnecenninatiioes 45 per cent 
October 30..........:sseseeeeeee-0 per cent 


Of course, if our fall weather should continue 
8 degrees above normal, as it was in early Sep- 
tember, and if frost should hold off till the mid- 
dle of October, the soft corn menace would 
disappear, except on those farms where corn 
was planted after May 25. But the chances are 
very remote for such weather to continue long. 
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WATCH THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 

HE Federal Reserve System has behaved 

itself very well on the whole since 1921. 
It has almost lived down the terrible mistakes 
of 1919 and 1920. Now, however, people are 
beginning to wonder if the Federal Reserve 
System is not managing its huge goldsupply in 
such a way as to keep prices of all kinds un- 
duly low. We are not on a gold basis any more 
in the United States, but on something much 
more valuable than gold. 

It is interestine to note that a Swedish econ- 
omist, Doctor Ohlin, recognizes the power of 
the Federal Reserve System by saying: ‘‘Con- 
trol of the development of the world price level 
has passed entirely into the hands of the Fed- 
Should 


that board deem it advisable to pursue a liberal 


eral Reserve Board and Governors. 


credit policy, resulting in the raising of the 
American price level, the consequence would 
be that a portion of the superfluous gold would 
flow to other countries. There it would cause 
an expansion of credit and gradually a raising 
If, on the 
other hand, it is considered in the United 
States that a reduction in prices is advisable, 
then other countries are compelled to follow 
suit. Otherwise their price level would even- 
tually be too high, their balanee of payment 
would become adverse and their gold would be- 
gin flowing into the vaults of the Federal Re- 
serve banks. . . . The Federal Reserve System 
has effected a valorization of gold comparable 
_ to the Brazilian coffee valorization. ”’ 

We believe that on the whole the Federal Re- 
serve people want to-do the constructive thing 
but that they have an instinctive bias in favor 
of lower prices for commodities of all kinds. 
it is especially worth while, therefore, for farm- 
ers and other people who are harmed by defla- 
tion to keep the elosest watch on the Federal 
Reserve System. <A policy of deflation at the 
present time would be inexcusable. It would 
be a bad thing for the bulk of the population, 
not only of the United States but of the entire 
world. 


of the price level all along the line. 


ANOTHER ‘“‘HOMESTEAD COUNTRY”’ 


NEW serial starts in the issue of Septem- 

ber 23. Those who remember N. Gregory’s 
‘‘Homestead- Country’’ will be glad to know 
that the new story ‘‘Catapult’’ carries on the 
fortunes of the Muir family and of Doug Sum- 
mers. The old Wild Cat tractor is in the 
story, too, and competes with Doug for the 
honor of being the hero. ‘‘Catapult,’’ the bad 
actor of the rodeos, the horse that wrecks the 
ambitious broncho busters, has a doubtful role. 
Perhaps he qualifies as the villain, tho prob- 
ably first rank in that class goes to the cow 
punchers with the trick brand. 

Farming methods in the high country of 
Colorado, where an early snow may catch the 
wheat harvest, and where range on the forest 
reserve helps to fatten the stock, may interest 
some of the men as much as the story. For 
most, however, the main problem may be: Will 
Doug and Mary manage to get married? They 
want to, but how can they with cattle dying 
by the score and the chances for a good wheat 
crop slim? Folks have to have a little money, 
anyway, to start housekeepifig. Of course, 
there is prize money td be won in the rodeos, 
and Doug can ride, but he is as likely to come 
out of that with a broken leg as with a pocket- 
ful of prize money. 

Quite a problem, isn’t it? Maybe they can 
manage to—but why should we tell you the 
story? Read it yourself. It starts next week. 





ABSENT-MINDED ENGINEERS 


REPRESENTATIVES of the American So- 

ciety of Agricultural Engineers called on 
the president the other day, assured him of 
their competence to pass on farm problems, and 
declared : 

‘*The two vital factors in the agricultural de- 
pression are the inefficient farmer and the lack 
of equipment efficiently used.”’ 

Yet at Williamstown, Doctor Tucker, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, submit- 
ted figures to show that the farm output per 
man had increased 33 per cent from 1900 to 
1920, while the output per man in the manufac- 
turing field had inereased only 10 per cent. 

Everybody knows what happened to agricul- 
ture since 1920. Is it thus that efficiency is re- 
warded? If so, just how valuable are the sug- 
gestions of the engineers ? 

Efficiency in produetion alone does not al- 
ways bring gains to farmers as a elass. If we 
ean combine increased efficiency in production, 
with shorter hours, and a federal system for 
disposal of the surplus, then real gains in farm 
income will come. Perhaps this was what 
the engineers meant to suggest; we are sorry 
they forgot a really important part of their 
message. 





’ HARDY WINTER WHEATS FOR NORTH- 


ERN IOWA 


INTER wheat at prices prevailing in re- 

cent years has been one of the most prof- 
itable of Iowa farm crops. However, in parts 
of Iowa winter wheat is not always hardy. 
North of Des Moines it is worth while to con- 
sider getting seed of some variety which is 
hardier than the regular Turkey Red. One of 
the best of these is Minturki and those of our 
readers who wisk to get seed of this should 
write to A. D. Haedecke, University Farm, St. 
Paul, Minn., for a list of Minnesota farmers 
who have it for sale. 

Two Iowa sorts whieh seem to be equally 
good are Iobred and Ioturk. To get seed of 
these two sorts write Joe Robinson, Farm Crops 
Department, Ames, Iowa. We trust that a 
number of our readers in northern Iowa will 
find it profitable to try out one or the other 
of these hardy strains of winter wheat and that 
they will report their experience next summer. 


—_— 









































































THE VOICE FROMTHE AR ff 

HE voice of the radio announcer jigs he, A 
by the children in many homes almost A 
much as the voices of their parents, more 4 hi 
this 


the voice of the teacher, and ten or twem 
times as much as the voice of the minigmm 1° 


From the educational point of view, theref, Jul; 
it is decidedly important that this voice fp is 1 
the air should use good English, should be men 
curate in pronunciation, and should speak (00, 
we would like to have our children speak, C 

The force of imitation is perhaps the greats pig! 


in forming speech habits. Some may remembim the 
the old story of the experimenter who decidafim ver’ 


there must be a natural human speech, and gg Om: 
order to find out what it was, raised a group dm 0 | 
children from extreme infancy to the age 004 


six or seven with only deaf and dumb attey and 
ants. Instead of developing a new tongyfm {ros 


however, when the children were visited at tym pro 
conclusion of the test, they were all using thegm far 
fingers to talk the deaf and dumb language ym pec’ 


each other. The only way to secure gos ¥ 
speech habits for the young is to see that tha war 
have the right models to imitate. long 












This puts a considerable responsibility on tym Ind 
parents. It is bound to be aggravating to th ity 
as well as unfortunate for the children, if thm Jun 
parents, after a long struggle, have manage™ dro 
to eliminate their worst errors for the benefif™ par’ 
of their offspring, only to find that some of tha thir 
radio announcers are putting back the sam@™ {ros 
errors or worse ones into the children’s speed ber 
habits. 060 

There are, of course, plenty of announce to | 


who know how to pronounce the words them pro! 
use, who use first-rate English, and whog™ ord 
voices have the flexibility and range th 
makes them pleasant to listen to. It wonl 
really pay a good many radio using families tf 
check over the announcers on this basis, ani W 
then use only the stations where the announcers 
meet these tests. When this is done generally, 














the stations not so fortunately equipped will a 
take steps to see that they are put on the pre 
ferred list, too. men 
One of our pet irritations is the announegm C4" 
who says what he has to say in a deadly mono mak 
tone. Some of the announcers and a good many deve 
of the speakers over the radio have apparent} thei 
formed their style on the ways of Americal sele 
platform speakers. Such speakers, because di dell 
the fact that they had to talk before larg - 
erowds and had to make their voices carry t thei 
the edge of the crowd have too frequently thre 
veloped a shouting style, with about the sam@ T 
weight given to each word and with long gaps whi 
in between the words. This happens to be ne that 
essary in talking to an outdoor crowd. Iti of f 
not at all necessary anywhere else, and with th hes 
use of radio amplifiers for outdoor speaking i me 
ought to become extinet everywhere. Yet - 
still find this habit of speech in the lectw il 
hall, over the radio, and in plenty of othe “on 
places. The human voice fortunately is m8 : 
confined to two or three notes of the scale amt Se 
an effective speaker will use a range two @ 7 


three times as great in putting his talk acros th 

: : ; e 
That speaker’s audience will never go to sle¢ the 
on him. 





Radio is one of the big educational influent “nd 
of the day. It ought to be used extensively, ba i. ‘ 
probably also it ought to be used with mo veo: 
discrimination. See that your children list@ 1,,, 
to the kind of stations that will not destroy # who 
lessons they have been taught at home and 4 4), 
school. v 

last 

The dream of universal peace will yet come t eCor 


but it will be peace in righteousness, and can 

had in any other way. For peace, whether in : 
or between men, in the nation or between natiomg@y I ¢ 
can come only by means of the fundamental laws port 


acec 



















righteousness proclaimed above all others in © uni 
Book or series of books, without which neither give 
nor community nor state nor nation nor the worm to k 
can find any peace worth while—Uncle Her i. 





Sayings. 
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R's THE 1927 CORN CROP 

iS heay \ CCORDING to the Government Crop Re- 
most A port, issued on September 8, the corn crop 
re th this year will be 2,457,000,000 bushels, or about 
an 12 per cent less than average. During both 
anil July and August the crop improved and there 
ce fry x reason for believing that the October govern- 
1 be ment report will indicate a crop of about 2,500,- 
peak 000,000 bushels. 
ak, Chicago corn prices will doubtless remain 


pigh thruout the winter because of the fact that 
the territory tributary to Chicago will produce 
yery little sound corn. Corn prices on the 
Omaha and Kansas City markets, however, may 
vo considerably below Chicago because of the 
bal corn crop this year in Kansas, Nebraska 
and western Iowa. Unless a widespread killing 


freates 
membe 
decide 
, and j 
Troup of 
age 


attend : _ : Fie 
tong frost comes before the 25th of September, it is 
1 at t probable that the corn crop this year will be 
ng theiglgl far better than most people have been ex- 
nage qm = pecting. ; 

e 200 We say this realizing that no matter how 
at thal ©warm the September weather may be and how 









long frost may hold off the crop in Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio will be of terribly poor qual- 


y On ti 
to th ity because so much of it was planted after 
, if ti June 1. Also the combination of heat and 


drouth is causing firing and ehaffy corn in 
parts of Iowa, Admitting all of this, we still 
think that it will take a widespread killing 
frost before September 25 to prevent the Octo- 


anager 
benefit 
e of th 










ie same 

; Spee ber corn estimate from going above 2,500,000,- 
000 bushels. <A little later in the year we hope 

ounce to present the facts as to how the corn will 

ds th probably grade this year as compared with the 

who ordinary season, 

re th 

wonld 

Lilies th THE FARM PEOPLE WE WANT 

is, and HAT kind of folks do we want on the 

a farms? A southern farm paper makes 

nerally, ae 

‘am «this answer: 
ed will 


‘‘We would like to see the day when young 
men choose farming because they love it, be- 
cause they delight in tilling the soil and in 
making it more fertile, because they love to 
develop better types of animal life, because of 
their deep interest in the possibilities of plant 
selection, because they would rather have a 
dollar honestly earned from increased produc- 
tion than to have ten dollars fleeced from 
their neighbors thru a test of superior wits or 
thru pandering to their human weakness.”’ 

The gain from the period of depression thru 
which agriculture has been passing has been 


he pre 

















Ounces 
’ mono 
1 many} 
arenth 
ner ical 
ause Of 
e larg 
arry ¢ 
tly de 
e sae 


ig gaps p ; 

be neo that it has pretty thoroly discouraged the type 
It i Of farmer who specializes in speculative activ- 

ith th ities, and the plunger who tries to make a for- 


tune out of land deals. There were some for- 
tunes made in agriculture by men of this type 
before the smash. The probabilities are there 
will be a few or none made in this way in the 
future. The speculative type is getting weeded 
out from the farms. His going is nothing to 
be sorry about. ‘ 

The danger of the continued low income for 
the farmer is that not only the speculator, but 


king ij 
Yet W 
leet 
other 
18 nd 
ile ant 
two of 
acros 


> ales the farmer who wants a high standard of liv- 
neal ing for himself and his family will be forced to 
ly, bo turn to other pursuits. Speculative profits 
: ia in any line draw an undesirable type; but no 
rite profits at all and a low return for labor mean 
oy ti that even the moderately ambitious and those 
ann who are mainly interested in a good living for 
the family will be driven from the farm, too. 

We need a farm income that will hold this 

il last group on the farm. We need too, an 


economic revolution that will adjust incomes in 
in accordance with product and ability instead of 


vation i2 accordance with speculative skill. The ex- 
a port plan will help the general trend of farm 


union; the eo-operative movement will help 
give the producer his dues. Those who want 
— fine people on the farms must work for 









THE NEBRASKA AND KANSAS CORN 
CROP AND THE CATTLE FEEDER 
bg WHITSON, the field editor of Wallaces’ 

, Farmer, has been out in Nebraska during 
the first two weeks of September and sends in 
some interesting information concerning the sit- 
uation out there. In some sections it seems that 
the corn crop is the best it has been in years. 
Of course, the yields are never phenomenal in 
Nebraska because they almost always have a 
rather poor stand, according to Iowa standards. 

In Kansas the corn yields seem to be further 
above the ten-year average than in Nebraska. 
As a result of the good corn situation in this 
western part of the corn belt, it seems that a 
lot of heavy feeder eattle which ordinarily 
would move to market will be fed out at home. 
This situation makes for continued high prices 
of feeder cattle. 

In a year when corn is scarce in the eastern 
part of the corn belt and more plentiful than 
usual in the western part it would seem to be 
wise for feeders east of the Missouri river to 
go very slow. Of course, we would not under- 
take to advise experienced cattle men, but men 
who are short on experience will do well to 
stay out of the cattle market this year until 
the first of December. With the corn crop sit- 
uation as it is this year, the cattle feeders west 
of the Missouri ean make more money on feeder 
cattle at present prices than the feeders east 
of the Missouri. One year with another feeders 
can be bought most reasonably in the late fall 
but this year we are inclined to advise waiting 
until the middle or later part of the winter. 








Odds and Ends 




















A GENETICIST is a person who tries to dis- 

cover by experimenting how the germ cells 
of plants and animals act under conditions of 
inbreeding and ecross-breeding. In September a 
Danish geneticist by the name of Doctor Clau- 
sen told me of a system of breeding which some 
of the Danes are beginning to experiment with. 
To make it work it seems to be necessary for 
a number of farmers to co-operate together be- 
cause the idea is to arrive at some measure of 
the comparative value of two different sires. 
In the ease of hogs, for instance, boar A would 
be bred to sows C, D and E, whereas boar B 
would be bred to sows X, Y and Z. The fol- 
lowing year the situation would be reversed 
and boar B would be bred to sows C, D and E, 
and boar A would be bred to sows X, Y and Z. 
Careful records would be kept of the offspring 
and a general idea would be obtained as to 
which boar was best and also which sow. This 
method of breeding would be followed gen- 
eration after generation, the idea being to dis- 
cover by actual competitive tests which blood 
lines actually nicked the best. 

As Doctor Clausen told me this I listened 
with great interest because I have followed 
a similar scheme with inbred strains of corn, 
often using one particular inbred as a sire on 
twenty or thirty different mother sorts which 
I would detassel. I am confident that the 
scheme has great possibilities with corn and I 
believe that after a time it may be applied to 
animals with unusual results. The difficulty 
is that with animals schemes of this sort are 
rather expensive unless several farmers are pre- 
pared to co-operate rather closely. 

The geneticists had been having fun in re- 
cent years trying to get plants to double the 
number of chromosomes in their germ cells. 
The pollen grains of corn, for instance, have ten 
chromosomes. Some of the most sci@ntifie corn 
breeders have been expecting to find a kind 
of corn some day which would be unusually 
vigorous and which would have twenty chromo- 
somes in the germ eells. This doubling up of 
the chromosomes is a thing which has happened 
with a number of different kinds of plants. 


There are some kinds of wheat, for instance, 
which contain seven chromosomes, others four- 
teen and others twenty-one. All of the common 
sorts of wheat have twenty-one. When a spe- 
cies containing one number of chromosomes 
is crossed with another containing a different 
number there is oftentimes sterility, but some- 
times odd things happen. Usually the new va- 
riations have been worthless from a commer- 
cial point of view, but the geneticists keep 
working on the problem hoping that some day 
they will find something worth while. 





CLOSE student of Australian and British 

polities learned that I was interested in 
the agricultural situation and asked:me why 
we didn’t have a farmers’ party in the United 
States. After I told him how both the republi- 
can and democratic parties didn’t stand for any 
clear-cut issues as a result of the confusion 
thrown into our national political life by the 
Civil war, he said: ‘‘You farm people ought 
to pray that President Coolidge would again 
veto the MeNary-Haugen bill. If this is done 
and if both the old parties give you a raw deal 
in the national conventions of 1928, you will 
eventually have the background for developing 
a farmers’ party which means something.’’ 

Of course, this man doesn’t know what bad 
luck third parties have always had in the Unit- 
ed States. Just the same there is something 
to his point that perhaps in the long run the 
best thing which could happen to the farmers’ 
eause would be for the republican party to eon- 
tinue to treat agriculture in the same way it 
has for the past few years. Perhaps in this 
way more effectively than in any other, farm- 
ers can be waked up to what is now happening 
so fapidly in this nation. 

Of course, a successful national party must 
be something more than a farmers’ party. But 
at the present time it is foolish for the farmers 
of the west to be in one party and the farmers 
of the south in another. They both belong in 
the same party, a party which is somewhat anti- 
imperialistic, which favors rather low tariffs on 
industrial products and a party which in a 
final show down would tend to favor the rights 
of human nature as opposed to capital. The 
populist party a generation or two ago was of 
this general type but it suffered as parties of 
this sort often suffer from an over-enthusiastic, 
emotional and ignorant leadership. 

If some one like Lowden could be nominated 
on the republican ticket, the republican party 
might be given a new lease of life. Yet the 
farmers of the west and south should not be at 
all discouraged if a reactionary is nominated 
on the republican ticket. That will speed the 
day when we can have parties in this country 
which really stand on a clear-cut difference of 
opinion as to fundamental principles. 





ORD comes from southeastern Iowa that 
soybeans are giving unusually good re- 
sults there this year. Around Ottumwa there 
are several large fields which give promise of 
yields of twenty-five bushels of soybeans per 
acre on the same kind of land that will yield 
only thirty bushels of oats and forty-five bush- 
els of corn. On most Iowa soils I have not been 
so very enthusiastic about soybeans. However, 
I don’t think so very much of oats, either, and 
it may be that there are large sections of the 
corn belt where soybeans and winter wheat 
can successfully be substituted for oats in the 
rotation. A rotation of corn, soybeans and 
winter wheat seems to be well worth while un- * 
der some situations, 
H. A. WALLACE. 





“He that loveth his life’—he who refuses to make 
sacrifices for the better things of life—“loseth it”; 
“and he that hateth his life in this world”—he who 
holds it lightly and is willing to sacrifice it for «a 
good cause—“shall keep it unto life eternal.” An- 
other of those weighty sayings good for all lands 
and all ages.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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Iowa hundreds of thousands of dollars 

every year. Practically all farm prop- 

erty, with the exception of machinery, finds a 

ready market and is easily converted into cash. 

Many buyers with small trucks are running 

over the country looking for bargains and buy- 

ing calves, cattle, hogs and poultry and asking 

no questions as to ownership, keeping no rec- 

ords of any kind except a check book. Every 

eounty has its farm thieves, and in the last 

few years they have become organized so as 

to extend their operations not only to their own 

county, but to adjoining counties as well. The 

light trucks and touring cars are the usual 
methods of conveyance. 

Among livestock, hogs and poultry are the 
first choice for farm thieves, but eases are on 
record of fat cows being killed in pastures and 

the carcasses loaded into trucks, vanishing in 
i" the darkness of the night. Farmer after farm- 
er in Iowa has arisen in the wee hours of the 
morning, gone to his hen house and found that 
half his flock of poultry has vanished, or twen- 
ty to thirty of his hogs have disappeared, 


R “rove crime is costing the farmers of 


GET RID OF THE FARM THIEF 


More Township Law Officers and Co-operation With Sheriff Will Help 


By G. E. Cress 


President Iowa State Sheriffs’ Association, Sheriff, 
Cerro Gordo County, Iowa, 


suspicious cireumstanees in his neighborhood. 
If an arrest is made, let the local justice of the 
peace and constable handle the case just as far 
as possible. Keep the law in that particular 
township by using the local peace officers to 
administer the law, and in doing these things 
we will-increase respect for law and order. By 
restoring the law to the township we also very 
materially increase the number of peace offi- 
cers in the county, County agents, by working 
thru their directors, can see to it that justices 
of the peace and constables are elected in the 


“respective townships. 


Since farm thieves are organized to rob the 
farmer, why shouldn’t the farmers organize to 
protect themselves? A few counties in this 
state are so organized, and the farm thief has 
practically ceased operations in these counties. 

A number of farm papers devoted exclusively 
to agricultural interests, of which Wallaces’ 
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chases, giving a detailed description of the 
poultry bought, such as number, breed, color 
ete. The reader must remember that rewards 
can not be paid to any peace officer of the 
county in which the crime occurs, However 
they can be paid to a peace officer of another 
county. 

Now suppose that you have helped organi 
your county. Your organization is complete, 
You have posted your farm, covered the wip. 
dows of your poultry house with heavy wirg 
netting, marked your chickens, ducks and hogs 
with a mark of identification and registered 
the same with your sheriff. You have placed 
good padlocks on your chicken house, hog house 
and granary. Maybe you have installed a chea 
burglar alarm. Four or five chickens will buy 
one, and a fair-sized pig will buy half a dozen, 

A loss occurs. What is the first thing to do? 
Check up your livestock immediately. Then 
notify the sheriff’s office. It’s a good plan 
to have the sheriff’s office and his residence 
number right near the telephone, Give him a 
full description of your loss, giving number, 

breed and identifying marks. Don’t wait 





or his can of cream has been taken from 
the milk house, or his seed corn is gone 
from the granary, 

Very few of the thieves are caught and 
punished—usually a sympathetic public 
i wants to give the culprit another chance. 
Another chance for what? To steal more 
poultry and hogs? In some cases the 
farmer himself does not wish to prose- 
eute; he is afraid the thieves or their 
friends will burn him out. 


Farm Thievery Can Be Stopped 


Now what can be done to stop and 
prevent this enormous loss to the farmers 
of Iowa? Can it be stopped? Yes: The 
writer thinks it can if the farmer will 
just co-operate with his law enforcement 
i officers and take advantage of every- 
7 thing that the law provides for his pro- 
tection. 








G. 


SHERIFF CRESS ASKS: 


Will you assist your neighbors in electing a justice 
or the peace and two constables for your township? 
Will you assist in organizing a 
Farm Protective Association in your 


county? 


tification? 


mation? 


E. Cress 


Will you mark your equipment, 
poultry and livestock for future iden- 


Will you make the sheriff’s office 
a clearing house for criminal infor- 


Will you help to make it tough for 
for the farm thief to operate in Iowa? 


The Iowa State Sheriffs’ Association, of which your 
sheriff is a member, is back of you. 


Let’s drive the farm thief out of this state. 


three or four days and then tell him 
about the loss. Maybe your products 
will be presented for sale that morning, 
The writer has caught chicken thieves 
within one hour after the loss was re. 
ported. Of course, that was an excep. 
tion. He has also caught chicken thieves 
and returned the chickens to the farmer, 
who was not even aware that he had suf. 
fered a loss. 


Report Losses Immediately 


Some farmers hesitate to report a 
small loss, but no matter how small or 
large, report immediately to the sheriff’s 
office. Of course, some funny things 
will occur. One farmer called me early 
in the morning, stating that he had lost 
twenty hogs. A deputy was sent to in- 
vestigate. There wasn’t a clue in sight, 
not a sign of breaking and entering or 
a truck track, The hogs had simply dis- 








In the average rural county of Iowa, 
consisting of sixteen townships, the law 
enforcement personnel for the rural districts 
usually consists of one sheriff and one deputy 
sheriff. The justices of the peace and con- 
stables—what few there are—are found in the 
small incorporated villages and in the county- 
seat. Rare is the county that has more than 
five justices of the peace. In ease of criminal 
prosecution the sheriff is sent for, makes the 
investigation and arrest, takes the prisoner to 
the county-seat to be brought before the justice 
of the peace there, and there the case is dis- 
posed of. In other words, the law and the arm 
of the law are not out in the rural township 
but in the county-seat of the county. 

Now what does the law provide? It provides 
that there shall be elected for each township 
one justice of the peace and two constables. 
The writers of our constitution knew that the 
fundamental unit of our government was the 
township. There the petty law suit was settled, 
the petty larceny case disposed of, the party 
saucus held, and delegates chosen to the county 
convention, The justice meted out by these 
farmer justices of the peace may have been 
erude, but it was fair and impartial. In any 
case, the law was there in that rural township. 
To sum it all up in these modern days of fast 
living, the atitomobile, the airplane, we have 
taken the law away from the rural district and 
put it in our centers of congested population. 
We are permitting the township unit of gov- 
ernment to deteriorate and decay, and when 
we do this we strike at the very vitals of re- 
publican government. 

Let us return the law to the township unit of 
government. Let the local constable handle all 
eases of petty crime in his township. If he 
wishes, the constable can also qualify as dep- 
uty sheriff. Let him actively co-operate with 
the sheriff in giving him information on all 


Ate 


Farmer is one, have assisted counties to or- 
ganize Farm Protective Associations, and while 
the effect of the organization alone may be 
more or less psychological, it has become a de- 
terrent of crime in the rural districts, to a large 
degree. 

The organization work is very simple. Any 
farmer may become a member by the payment 
of a membership fee of 50 cents or a dollar. 
He receives a tin placard upon which is writ- 
ten: ‘*This farm is protected by County 
Farm Protective Association. Reward will be 
paid for information leading to the arrest and 
jail sentence of any thief operating on this 
farm.’’ The wording will vary in different 
counties. The above is only a suggestion. 

Rewards should not be too large. As a sug- 
gestion, $25.00 should be paid for information 
leading to the arrest and jail sentence of any 
thief convicted of a misdemeanor and $50.00 for 
a felony. A thief committing a misdemeanor 
usually goes to the county jail, while a felon 
usually is sent to the reformatory or the peni- 
tentiary. 

Large Rewards Not Necessary 


The writer was told of one county where the 
theft of poultry had been prevalent for some 
time. The farmers decided to organize, and 
after organizing wanted to offer $1,000 reward 
for the first chicken thief caught and sentenced 
to jail. A chicken thief was caught and sen- 
tenced to ten days in jail. I do not know if the 
reward was paid. Small rewards, such as $25 
and $50, keep poultry buyers on their toes, 
anxious to apprehend poultry thieves, and 
as for the thieves themselves, they cease to 
operate. 

Under the present law, poultry dealers must 
be licensed and must keep a record of all pur- 


appeared. An inspection of the hog fence 
was then made and a break was discovered in 
the farther end of the hog lot. The missing 
hogs were found in his neighbor’s corn field. 

Footprints, tire tracks, finger-prints, ete., 
should be covered with a pan or tub, especially 
in rainy or snowy weather. More than one 
thief has been caught by the tracks of the tires 
on his ear. 

The farm thief usually operates efficiently. 
He makes a survey of the farm buildings, the 
location of the chicken or hog house with ref- 
erence to the residence, before the theft is com- 
mitted. In a great many instances, the location 
of the buildings is a material aid to the thief. 
It is a good plan to view the farm buildings 
from the nearest road and see just how a thief 
could operate. But the important thing is, re- 
port your losses immediately to the sheriff. 
He may not catch the thief, but he will know 
that thieves are operating in the neighborhood. 
The reporting of your losses will at least give 
him the chance to work. Make the sheriff’s of- 
fice a clearing-house of all criminal informa- 
tion. 

Again, beware of strangers. Fur trappers 
ond fur buyers, peddlers and itinerant chicken 
eullers go about the country plying their trade 
and watching for a good opportunity to make 
a haul. Chicken cullers should have a letter of 
recommendation from the county agent. 

Due to the large percentage of renters on 
farms in Iowa today, the farm population 1s 
annually changing to a large degree. Suspl 
cious new-comers should be reported to the 
sheriff immediately, and their names and for- 
mer addresses given, The sheriff can investi 
gate their reputation in their former locality 
and make a confidential report. If a loss 0¢ 
curs in the neighborhood, he may not have far 
to look for the thieves. (Concluded on page 25) 
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The last of seventeen 
stops this boat makes in 
Afriea is right between 
a couple of dots on the 
equator. I have no idea 
how long this trip will 
take or what we will do. 

‘At its last stop we 
will leave this freighter 
and then either work 
across the interior of 
Africa or go around by 
way of the cape to South 
Afriea and East Africa, 
We expect to do some 
big game hunting and 
prowling about the jun- 
gle for a few months, 
and then float down the 
Nile and make a visit in 
Port Said, the wickedest 








Flood and Wilson sgart out on the long road, equipped with nerve, a banjo 


and a talse gasoline can. 


he and Jim Wilson started out on a trip 

around the world. Flood and Wilson were 
together in the canoe trip in Alaska a few years 
ago, and they are joining forces again for the 
biggest adventure that either of them has ever 
attempted. It is going to be a vagabond jour- 
ney, in Which Wilson and Flood expect to make 
personal contact with all the rough spots along 
the road. Flood writes: 

‘‘We have no destination in mind except to 
vet home again after going clear around the 
world. We are taking one suitcase and mighty 
few extra clothes. Included in our baggage is 
a banjo, a little typewriter, a motion picture 
machine and a still camera.’’ 

They started out by hiking as far along the 
road to New York as they could get. The pho- 
tographs herewith show them at the start and 
show also the up-to-date lure for motorists that 
they have worked out, One of the boys carries 
anempty gasoline can. The sympathetic motor- 
ist figures that the car has broken down up the 
road a ways and offers a ride. After they are 
onee in the auto, they are pretty hard to shake 
loose. They figure, too, that some of the mo- 
torists will appreciate the joke after seeing that 
the top of the gasoline can comes off and that 
the can itself makes a good depository for lunch, 
tooth brushes and so on. 

Flood, in his ‘‘last will and testament,’’ goes 
on: ‘‘We sail from New York on the West 
Irmo, United States merchant marine freighter, 
bound for ports on the west coast of Africa. 
The first stop will be at the Canary Islands. 


WATCH OUT 


Here Are Some T. ests 


AVE the oil company promoters hit your 


Fite an is on the road again. August 1, 


county? There seem to be plenty at 

work these days. Years ago, when co- 
Operative creameries first began to succeed, 
promoters came in and organized creameries 
right and left. Most of them failed and the 
creamery business got a black eye, from which 
it has not yet entirely recovered. 

Lately, co-operative oil companies have been 
organized and have done a fairly good business 
a number of corn belt states. As a result, the 
professional promoter is on the trail. He points 
to the good records of co-operatives and urges 
the purchase of stock in his own concern. Lots 
of farmers are being approached on.this; some 
are biting. 

There are some good oil companies being or- 
ganized on strictly co-operative lines. There 
are some that promise no benefit to the farmer 
at all. When a man comes to the door, perhaps 


with a good farmer friend of yours, and says: 


€ are organizing a farmers’ oil company. 


city in the world. We 
will go thru the Suez 
canal and down the Red 
sea and the Arabian sea 
to India, Malaysia, Australia, New Zealand and 
the South Sea islands, probably visiting China 
and Japan before coming back to the west coast 
of the United States.’’ 

Flood has our sympathies. When we remem- 
ber that he couldn’t go out to our own very 
tame and peaceful Yel- 


ASIA, AFRICA AND ALL WAY POINTS 


Francis A. Flood Starts Out on a Vagabond Journey Around the World 


jailed as often as would be necessary to make a 
good story, if she went along and helped keep 
him respectable. 

This trip is being made on the theory at least 
that they can write back and tell about it. Actu- 
ally, we think the main reason they are going is 
because they figure that they will have a good 
time. At any rate, Flood will send back articies 
from time to time during the trip and will tell 
about the things and people he sees. One of the 
most interesting features of the articles will be 
the story of how the two make their way. They 
are starting out, not only with very little in the 
way of equipment, but with ‘little cash, and 
figure they are versatile and resourceful enough 
to earn board and lodging and perhaps trans- 
portation in almost any country they strike. 
They may be fooled, but it will be interesting to 
see them make the effort. 

Barring accidents, the new series of articles 
will probably start some time in October. 
Flood and Wilson will be in a good many out- 
of-the-way places, and it will take a good while 
for their letters to get back here, but they think 
they will have something to report by that date. 
These articles will run from October until the 
time the wanderers return, or about a year, 
and will appear in at least every other issue 
of Wallaces’ Farmer. If they find the trip to 
be especially exciting, we may be able to get a 
letter for every issue during the winter. 








lowstone park without 
getting bit by a bear, we 
tremble to think ~ what 
may happen to him 
when he goes lion hunt- 
ing in Africa, About 
Jim Wilson, we have 
no such worries. He 
seems to be able to 
bounce, no matter where 
he lands. 

‘“‘But,’’ the reader 
will ask who has fol- 
lowed the story ‘about 
the Yellowstone trip and 
the trip thru the south, 
‘‘what has happened to 
Mrs. Flood and Oscar 
III?’ Osear, unfortu- 
nately, can’t swim, and 
and so isn’t much use 
on an around-the-world 
trip. Mrs. Flood was 
the originator of the 
trip, and insisted that 
Flood couldn’t possibly 























have as many interest- 
ing adventures or get 


How much stock will you take?’’ How ean you 
tell whether to say yes or no? How can you tell 
which kind of a company he is representing? 
You want to know two things about the com- 
pany. Has it any chance for a business suc- 
cess? If it has, will the profits go to the patrons 
or to somebody else? 

On the first point, find out if the territory 
has been surveyed, how many farmers have 
agreed to patronize the new company, and what 
the total volume of business may amount to. 
If the survey has been made, who did it? Were 
the men in charge farmers with business expe- 
rience whose judgment is worth something? 

On the second point, look to see if the word 
‘‘eo-operative’”’ is in the title of the company. 
In Iowa, only a company organized under the 
co-operative laws of the state can use that word 
in its title. If the company isn’t co-operative, 
it isn’t a genuine farmers’ company. Then the 
best thing to do is to steer away from it. 

That statement ought not to need elaboration. 


Flood explains the decoy gasoline can to a tourist who bit. 
ently playing Flood’s accompaniment. 


Wilson is appar- 


FOR FAKE OIL CO-OPERATIVES 


That Will Show Whether Companies Deserve Farm Support 


To experienced co-operators it doesn’t. Neither 
does it to men who have seen ‘‘farmers’ com- 
panies’’ degenerate into companies that work 
solely for benefits to owners and pay no atten- 
tion to the patrons. 

There are always plenty of fast and plausible 
talkers among these promoters. Against them, 
perhaps the best defense is to agree with your- 
self that you will not sign up for any stock at 
the time the proposition is put up to you. Wait 
for a day at least to think the matter over and 
to talk to experienced co-operators in the dis- 
trict about the plan, See the presidents of the 
farmers’ elevator and the co-operative cream- 
ery, and find out what they think about it. 

Furthermore, do not sign up until you have 
seen the articles of incorporation and have 
studied them. There are always a few points 
that show what the aim of the company is. In- 
sist on getting these articles and on having a 
chance to look them over before you male any 
promises as to whether (Concluded on page 25) 
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There is pride and satisfaction as 
well as profit in producing eggs dur- 
ing the winter time. Hens may lay 
well in a cold house but will lay much 
better in a warm house. 

That the house is just a “cheap” 
built thing with “cracks you could 
throw a cat thru” need not discourage 
you. if it is so high your birds al- 
most freeze to death, do not despair— 
you have one of the main require- 
ments of a good straw loft poultry 
house. 

The first thing needed is a determi- 
nation to do something, and when this 
is combined with some old fencing 
boards, some abandoned stock fence 
and part of a load of straw, all that 
is needed to complete the job is a few 
hours’ time. The results may not be 
as neat as tho a carpenter had been 
hired to do it, but it will work, and 
that, after all, is the real test. 

Before giving the details, it might 
be well to understand some of the 
fundamentals of poultry house insula- 
tion and ventilation. 

Ask any old settler, and the chances 
are he will tell you that, while they 
were short lived, as long as they were 
in good shape, the most satisfactory 
winter shelter he ever had for cattle 
or stock was a straw shed. They were 
warm and dry, and that is important 
in a poultry house. 

There are but few people of 30 years 
of age or over who were raised on the 
farm, but what have slept on a straw 
tick. They will not claim that they 
were as warm as a feather bed, but 
were quite satisfactory, nevertheless. 

If straw is as good an insulator as 
this, and we often have a surplus of it 


HUSKING CORN WITH 


S MANY of our readers are now 
debating the purchase of a corn 
picker, a few suggestions as to what 
farmers have done will be of interest. 
Ed Mulder, Sioux City, Iowa, re- 
ports, “I have used a mechanical corn 
picker for the last nine years, aver- 
aging over 100 acres every fall, I think 
it is the best labor-saving piece of 
machinery a farmer can have, espe- 
cially when he has no help of his 
own. I had some trouble at first in 
steering the team so as to keep the 
snapping rolls over the row at all 
times and never have to guide the ma- 
chine with the horses, usually hanging 
the lines over the lever and guiding en- 
tirely by the steering device. Three 
years ago I followed with the machine 
a row picked by a good husker, and 
got twenty-four ears of corn in eighty 
rods. Then we walked along a row 
picked with the machine and found 
fifteen ears. I think anyone who uses 
a machine picker should start early 
enough so he can finish picking be- 
fore it freezes up.” 

A reader from Storm Lake, Iowa, 
says: 

“I have owned a late model husker 
for four years, so am not guessing as 
to what I write. 
well, with very little down or leaning 
and few ears blown off, the machine 
will get as many bushels per row as 
a man and husk it just as clean, and 
cleaner if the corn is damp. But in 
the four years I have owned my ma- 
chine, there has been but one year 
when the husker would get anywhere 
near as much as a man. The first 
year we had the machine it worked 
pretty well, corn stood up well, ears 
hung good, and weather was fairly 
damp in the early part of the husk- 
ing season. The second and third 
years corn was blown over and we 
couldn’t use the machine at all. The 
fourth year about ten bushels per acre 
of ears were blown off, so that we 
couldn’t afford to use the machine. 
This year I have not tried to use the 
machine, partly because up to the mid- 


If the corn stands, 


STRAW LOFT POULTRY HOUSES 


How to Keep Poultry Warm in Winter and 
Cool in Summer 


By E. J. ROOD 


It is the 
for the 


on the farm, why not use it. 
cheapest form of insulation 
farm buildings. 


That straw has high absorption 
qualities is proven by its universal 
use as bedding. 

With these two factors, insulation 
and absorption, let us see how it will 
help with remodeling our poultry 
house. 

Chickens are different from the 


horse and human in that 
no perspiratory glands. They give off 
no liquid excrement as do other farm 
animals. They do require lots of water 


they have , 


or milk. It is not exceptidnal for a 
laying bird to drink daily one-tenth 
of their weight. 

Part of this moisture is given off in 
the droppings, some is given off in the 
eggs (an egg is two-thirds water), and 
approximately one-third of it is given 
off in the form of vapor in the breath. 

The normal temperature of a bird 
is 106% to 107 degrees—which means 
that their breath is relatively warm 
when it leaves their body. While mois- 
ture has a tendency to move down- 
ward, when it is combined with heated 
air, much of it is carried upward. 











Remodeled chicken house with straw loft. 


Reports on Experience With Mechanical Corn 
Pickers 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


dle of November the weather has been 
so dry that the machine would work 
only in the mornings, and partly be- 
cause if I have to pay a man four or 
five dollars a day to help me he might 
as well husk 100 bushels by hand as 
just to ride a wagon. 

“As to economy, I fail to see where 
one can husk cheaper with machine 
than by hand. It requires five good 
horses on the machine, and the work 
is hard and they need plenty of feed, 
whereas the horses used in man husk- 
ing do not need much more than 
they gather while at work. There is 
needed also two horses for the wagon 
that is loading and two to haul to the 
crib, and a total of three men. The 
above outfit will husk about five acres 
per day. If a tractor is used to pull 
the husker, possibly two acres more 
per day can be secured, but another 
man could be hired to husk by hand 
for what kerosene and oil will cost. 
And the item against the machine is 
that of repairs. The average imple- 
ment dealer doesn’t stock repairs to 
any considerable extent, and if any- 
thing is needed, one must have the 
dealer order it by phone and have it 
come by express, and the machine 
must be laid up from two days to a 
week until the small repair part 
comes. 

“Of course there is practically no 
feed left in the field after using a 
husker, which is a serious objection 
to many farmers who expect to use 
their stalk pastures. Another point 
against the husker is that the husking 
must be done early in the season be- 
fore the stalks get so brittle they will 
break off when the roller hits them.” 

Neither of the above men are very 
enthusiastic as to the merits of the 
picker, and we are glad to add this 
from a South Dakota Subscriber: 


“Five seasons ago we were the 
first ones in this locality to buy and 
use a corn picker. We operate a 320 
acre general farm, woven wire fenced 
into four large fields, and average 100 
acres of corn annually. Our neigh- 
bors were skeptical at first, but now 
there are nine others in the immediate 
neighborhood. while several others 
were ordered too late to get them. 
Several other farmers hire their 
neighbors’ pickers. 

“Ideal picking conditions are up- 
right corn, dry under foot, cloudy or 
damp weather, stalks and husks not 
too brittle. We use six horses on 
picker, and a team with three empty 
wagons per half day. One man and a 
boy can pick as much as four or five 
men. Six big loads in a skort autumn 
day in average corn. Remember that 
these loads are more compact and 
have more shelled corn than hand 
picked loads, not much shelled corn 
lost, as the pickers gets a great many 
nubbins that the average hand pickers 
overlook. Stalks are bent over and 
chewed up, but this is an advantage 
in the spring in putting in the next 
crop. Your picker does away with 
the extra board bills and grumbling 
pickers when the corn is down and 
the weather is bad. Our machine cost 
$500, when hand picking averaged 
twelve cents per bushel, but now they 
are $375, when the hand pickers ask 
eight cents per bushel and are hard 
to get. I believe two seasons’ use will 
pay for the average machine. One of 
the important points in favor of the 
machine is that the corn is husked 
early and the cattle and hogs can be 
turned into the field before the 
weather gets bad and the fields get 
muddy. As with all machines re- 
Pairs, operation and good judgment 
are important factors. Would guess 





Should the air not be allowed to, 
cape and the roof not be properly » 
sulated, in cold weather, much of thi 
excess moisture will be depositeg , 
the roof in the form of frost. 

In the past we have gone on 4 
theory that birds needed a lot of 4 
and felt justified in that position } 
cause, when a large amount of % 
was circulated thru the building 4 
house was dry. 

The research men now tell us ang 
have proved that a hen can get along 
nicely on but one cubic foot of ai 
per hour. It is an exceptionally wey 
built poultry house that will not a 
mit that amount of air around th 
windows, so we need not worry aboy 
the air intake. Nor do we need tg 
worry very long about the moisture 
The oat straw available on every farg! 
has just the absorption qualities ye 
want. ‘ 

A straw loft house is one with, 
false ceiling of straw between the 
birds and the roof. 

Notice, please that the straw dogs 
not fill the entire loft. There is left 
a space between the top of the straw 
and the roof for the air to circulate 
This space accomplishes two things, 

In cold weather as the air betwee, 
the roof and the straw, passes thm 
it carries away the excess moisture 
that is forced up by the warm breath 
of the bird and absorbed by the stray, 

In warm weather the heat radiated 
down from the roof is carried away 
and with the false ceiling of stray 
between this heated space and the 
birds, the heat is kept away from the 
birds. 












































































































(Continued on page 15) 


A MACHINE 


the average life of a machine about 
ten years. We certainly would not 
think of growing corn without this 
machine for harvesting the crop. 
Have also picked and husked popcorn 
for us.” 

Another reader reports that they 
have used a corn picker bought new in 
1923 and have found the machine 
economical to onerate, and leaves less 
corn in the field than hand pickers, 
about 3 per cent being their average 
under average conditions. The com 
missed is usually that which is flat 
or leaning too far in the direction the 
machine is moving. Their machine 
paid for itself in one season, husking 
6,000 bushels and they figured _ that 
with a liberal allowance for depre 
ciation that the cost per bushel was 
less than half as much with the me 
chine as with hand picking. 

Another farmer reports their picket 
a complete success after discarding 
the cast chains with which it wa 
equipped and substituting steel chains 
They husked 10,000 bushels in om 
‘Season at a cost much lower thal 
could have been secured by hand. kh 
did fairly clean work at all times 
but better when the corn was some 
what damp. 

The general opinion among those 
who have given the picker a _ thom 
trial is that where the corn stands 
up well, it will do a good job early i 
the season and on damp morning 
when the husks are tough. When the 
weather is dry, some ears will & 
knocked from the stalks by. the snouts 
or dividers striking the stalks at the 
base. Also when dry, the husks wil 
not be taken off so well. Now that # 
much of the corn is shelled on th 
farm, this is not so serious a disaé 
vantage as was formerly the cas 
Also it must be kept in mind that thé 
use of the tractor and power take-off 
to drive the picker mechanism ma 
the picker practically independent © 
mud, snow or other bad footing cor 
ditions. An engine mounted on thé 
horse drawn picker gives practicall} 
the same results. 
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through quieter, 


smoother starts — and lessened carbon! 


During the past few months countless Ford owners 
have discovered these two things (1) Today’s Gargoyle 
Mobiloil *‘E’’ brings new smoothness, new comfort to 
Ford starting and stopping; (2) the new Mobiloil *‘E”’ 
leaves amazingly little carbon. And no other lubricat- 
ing oil seems to combine these two advantages in such 
a marked way. 


It was only after a way had been found to combine 
these two qualities in one oil that the new Mobiloil “‘E”’ 
was offered to Ford owners. 


“fT hus the new Mobiloil “E” offers two 
iF definite economies in Ford operation 


It costs money to remove carbon. It costs money to 
replace transmission bands. With today’s Mobiloil *‘E”’ 
you greatly postpone both of these expenses. Thus 
Mobiloil *‘E’”’ is the cheapest Ford lubricant to use. 
Its slightly higher price is returned to you many times 
over by these definite savings. 


There are other savings, too. The new Mebiloil **E” 
has just the right character and body to protect the 
Ford engine, clutch and transmission. Wear is substan- 
tially reduced. Repair bills are held to the minimum. 
Overheating is a rarity. 


Proof in one crankcase full 


Four quarts of the improved Mobiloil *‘E,’’ when 
poured into your crankcase, will show you new 
smoothness in Ford starting and stopping. 


As the mileage rolls up, the cash savings from the 
improved Mobiloil **E”’ will roll up, too. Fewer band 
replacements, fewer carbon removals, and fewer repairs 
to pay for. Have your Ford crankcase drained and re- 
filled with one gallon of fresh Mobiloil *‘E,’’ which 
can be obtained in original sealed one-gallon cans, or 
by the quart from reliable Mobiloil dealers. Also 
supplied in larger cans and drums for home supply. 


Use Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ in your Ford car and Ford truck 
the year round. In Fordson tractor use Mobiloil ‘“BB”’ 
in summer and Mobiloil *‘A’’ in winter. Ask the 
Mobiloil dealer what grade of Mobiloil to use in 
cars, trucks and tractors of other makes. All Mobiloil 
dealers have the complete Mobiloil Chart of Recom- 
mendations. 
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MAIN BRANCHES: New York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, , St Louis, Kansas City, Dallas 
Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the countgy’ 
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FIELD FEEDING LAMBS 


Readers Make Suggestions Based on Own Experience 


GOOD many corn belt farmers are 

asking about field feeding of west- 
ern lambs. A. C. Hanson, of Lyon 
county, Iowa, writes: 

“Our first experience in feeding 
western lambs was in the year 1917. 
Since then we have fed one or two 
double-deck carloads évery year ex- 
cept two. One of those years we were 
bluffed out by the high price of feed- 
ers, while another year we were forced 
to stay out because of feed shortage 
caused by drouth and hail. 

“Lamb feeding is not a _ get-rich- 
quick scheme but in the years we have 
been at the game there has been only 
about two years when the lambs have 
failed to make a satisfactory return 
for the feed consumed. For early 
field feeding it is not always neces- 
sary to have a margin over feeder 
costs to make a profit. In fact, one of 
the most profitable years we have ex- 
perienced, we bought our lambs in 
Omaha at $15 per hundredweight and 
sold them in Sioux City for $14.75. 
That year feed conditions were excel- 
lent, we used only a little corn to 
harden them up and’‘got 4 high price 
for the gain which they put on with 
cheap feed. 

“There are some things to be said 
for yard feeding of lambs. The man 
who winter feeds can usually buy feed- 
ers on a lower market in October or 
November and on the average can sell 
with a more favorable price margin 
in late winter or spring. Losses are 
less in the hands of a good feeder. 
More labor is required, however, and 
the feed costs are higher. 

“For our condition our main object 
in lamb feeding has been to rid -the 
farm of undesirable vegetation and to 
convert cheap or waste feeds into a 
marketable product and so with the 
exception of one or two years all our 
lambs have been fed and finished in 
the field. In this way they not 
only harvest the crop but leave the 
fertility in the field. 


Buys Thru Commission Firm 


“We like to get our lamWs early in 
August or about the time the stubble 
fields are cleared of shocks. Our 
lambs are usually bought on the Oma- 
ha market. Sioux City is nearer but 
they do not receive any feeder runs to 
speak of at the time we buy. Buying 
feeders direct from the range may be a 
good practice in many ways, but it is 
practically impossible to contract a 
good class of lambs for early August 
delivery. 

“Our lambs are bought for us on or- 
der by one of the reliable commission 
firms. We usually get in touch with 
them by correspondence or personal 
visit some time in advance of the time 
we want lambs delivered. We have a 
thoro understanding as to just what 
we want and give them some time in 
which to fill the order and in this way 
they have never failed to take care of 
the purchase as well or better than we 
could do in person and we believe the 
money that we pay for commission is 
well spent. 

“Most of the lambs we have fed 
have been the Blackface Idahos. They 
are usually good doers and the kind 
that will finish off into market toppers 
if given a chance. Some of the white- 
face lambs are good, especially if 
mountain raised, but in early August 
it is hard to get anything as good as 
the Idahos. We prefer to get them 
weighing sixty pounds or under, but of 
late years ranges have been good and 
it has been hard to get the light 
weights without sacrificing quality, so 
it has been necessary to buy sixty-two 
to sixty-five pound lambs. 

“When lambs have been unloaded 
and brought to the farm our first care 
is to see that they learn where the wa- 
ter and salt supply can be found. 
Lambs do not require much water 
when eating green feed but it is im- 
portant that they have it when they 





want it. We like block salt the best. 
If given loose salt they sometimes eat 
too much at one time and there is 
more danger of bloat. The first couple 
of days that lambs are on the farm we 
prefer to give them the run of a short 
blue grass pasture until their appetites 
are satisfied. If grass is a little on 
the dry order, all the better, as they 
are less apt to scour. After being 
started in this way we give them the 
run of stubble fields, sweet clover pas- 
ture, or whatever we have. 

“We usually sow rape in one field of 
oats in the spring and after grain is 
taken off in the fall this will, with nor- 
mal rains, make a lot of feed. The 
lambs like it and make good gains on 
it. We also plant soybeans with part 
of our corn, which increases’ the 
amount of feed per acre, and when 
lambs are turned in it helps balance 
up for the corn. 

“It is best to turn lambs into the 
corn while there is still quite a little 
green feed in the field. The lambs 
are not quite so apt to gorge them- 
selves on corn. Lambs will not usual- 


ly acquire the taste for corn for sev- 
eral days after being turned in the 
field. When they do start it is well 
to drive them out of the field every 
day. They will not all start on corn 
at once but should be turned in the 
field for an hour at a time until they 
can be left safely. While out of the 
field it is important that they be kept 
on good pasture or other good feed so 
they will not be empty when turned 
back into the corn. Some losses are 
likely to occur, even with careful han- 
dling. We usually expect from 8 to 5 
per cent and have run higher, but this 
has been when stray dogs have mo- 
lested our flock. 

“Handled in the way I have outlined, 
we usually get an average daily gain 
of one-third pound per day on good 
lambs. We get them back to market 
weighing eighty-six to ninety pounds 
by the latter half of November or first 
part of December and have rarely 
failed to top the market. Sioux City 
has usually proved our best market as 
that market does not get many well 
finished lambs in the early part of the 
winter. 

<‘Lamb feeding helps clean up the 
farm, converts waste feed into cash, 
brings a quick turnover and withal 
can be made a profitable part of the 
feeding program on many farms.” 











Another lamb feeder is L. B. w. 
Shelby county, Iowa. He writes: ° 

“Feeding lambs for profit is just g 
more problem that must. be worked, 
by each individual farmer. No ty 
men handle or feed lambs or any Other 
livestock exactly alike or after any 
given rules. 

“One of the essential points for gy, 
cess in lamb feeding is the buying 
Lambs well bought are more than hay 
sold; they will sell themselves. 

“Market conditions in the sheep 
lamb trade are very similar to that 
hogs. Light carcasses are in good ¢ 
mand and sell at the top of the mark 
at all times. 

















Prefers Blackfaced Sheep 


“In buying lambs to be run on gra 
and finished before Christmas, om 
should get as light a lamb as possible. 
By that I do not mean culls, but try 
and buy good quality healthy western 
lambs weighing fifty to sixty pounds 
This is hard to do of late years, gs 
western lambs have been bred up g 
well that they come to market toy 
heavy for taking out and grazing very 
long before fattening. I prefer a good 
quality black-faced lamb, for the reg 
son that they are ‘good to look at; 
pleasing to the eye, and good looks go 


(Continued on page 23 
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. Here Are Fence 
Posts That Save 
2 Hard Work 


Farm labor is part of your expense. Every job you do has to be paid for some- 
where. Look at it this way and you see at once the advantage of using Banner 


Steel Posts because they save time and labor. 


Man or boy can drive these posts with ease. Just use sledge or Banner Post 


driver. There are no post holes to dig. 


Note the big features of Banner Posts. Frost does not affect them. Lightning 
hazard to your stock is greatly reduced. The fence line can be burned off every 
year. It’s the practical post for clean fields with which to fight the corn borer. Buy 
Banner Posts from our dealer in your community. He has stock for quick delivery. . 


You can erect any brand of fence with Banner Posts, but for best results, 
ask your dealer for American, Royal, Anthony, U.S., National, Monitor or 
Prairie Brand fence. All made by the American Steel & Wire Co. 


Banner Steel Fence Post GUARANTEE 


All Banner Steel Fence Posts are made of railroad rail design with heavy 
backbone reinforcing. They are GUARANTEED to give the equal of or 
longer service than any other steel fence post of same weight which is used 


under similar conditions. 


Any buyer who will show that Banner Posts, purchased through his dealer, 
have failed to give this service will be supplied by us with new posts, free of 


charge and without delay. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Dealers Everywhere 


Other Sales Ofices: Chicago - New York - Boston - Cleveland - W 


orcester 
Buffalo - Cincinnati - Detroit - Baltimore - Wilkes-Barre - St. Louis - KansasCity - Minneapolis-St. 
Oklahoma City - Birmingham - Atlanta - Memphis - Dallas - Denver - Salt Lake City 
UNITED SFATES STEEL PRODUCTS CO. - San Francisco 











- Los Angeles - 
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older animals. 


















pen, free from internal parasites, 









Hood out of ordinary hog feeds. 


td poultry mineral for you quickly. 


FREE! 


Cod-o-mineral for Poultry 
“aves the chicks, makes pullets 
develop fast, lay earlier, bring 
larger, stronger -shelled eggs; 
Makes hens lay far into molt and 
Nickly get back to heavy egg pro- 
duction—a bone and tissue build- 
ing, egg producing vigorizer—poul- 
try vitality at less than 5c per hen 
Der year, 



























2 534 N. Adams Street, 
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Cod Liver Oil, too, is the most powerful of 
i known sources of Vitamin D. Lack of 
Vitamin D causes rickets and soft bones 
im young; paralysis and down-in-the-back 


Concentrated Dried Yeast is the best 
mown source of supply for Vitamin B. 
Vithout Vitamin B animals can not assim- 
te the minerals necessary for proper 
growth and prevention of disease. Cod-o- 
mineral Yeast keeps the alimentary canal 


Hundreds of money-making hog raisers 
in Iowa give Cod-o-mineral credit for their 
success. Cod Liver Oil supplies the health 
giving vitamins that build a disease free 
herd. Yeast increases appetite, assists as- 
similation. To Cod Liver Oil and Yeast 
we add bone, flesh and nerve building min- 
erals such as lime, magnesia, phosphate, 
steamed bone meal, iodine, with licorice as 
an appetizer. Cod-o-mineral can’t help but 
make more pork of finer quality, cheaper 


and and quicker. 
milds resistance against animal diseases. 
Genuine Cod-o-mineral combines Cod Liver 
Oil, Concentrated Dried Yeast and the best 
inerals obtainable, in one concentrated 
food, for the prevention and correction of 
aiimal diseases; and for making more and 
iner pork faster than any other known sup- 
pement. Cod-o-mineral makes a real hog 


Genuine Cod-o-mineral is the only mineral 
supplement that contains a full charge of 
Cod Liver Oil and Yeast. It is 100 per cent 
digestible, therefore the cheapest of all to 
feed. But the best of all it costs less than 
even home made minerals without Cod Liver 
Oil and Yeast. 


Dispensed Through VETERINARIANS Only! 


Stores do not sell Genuine Cod-o-mineral. 
Ye have no agents. But your local Veter- 
Marian has, or can get, this better swine 


mineral contains and what each ingredient 
does for your herd. He will tell you why 
we do not use sodium chloride (which 


See is common salt;) why we use no drugs, 
im. Ask his advice. It will cost you noth- 
mg to know the facts. He understands for- 
mas; can tell you exactly what Cod-o- eat. 


no fillers of any kind. Cod-o-mineral is 
a pure food that even a human being can 


Get This Sample 


We want to prove to you that Genuine Cod-o- 
mineral is, and does, all we claim. We want you 
to taste the Cod Liver Oil in Cod-o-mineral. We 
want you to put it in water and watch the Yeast 
start to work. We want you to see we use no 


salts of any kind and no fillers to make bulk. 


Will you mail the coupon for this free sample, 
simple instructions for making rests, interesting 
literature and the attractive Cod-o-mineral price? 
Even if you don’t need mineral right now 


Write Today 


ITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CoO. 


Peoria, Illinois 


Healthy 
d Cod-Liver 


ENUINE Cod Liver Oil is richest of all known sources in Vitamin 

A. One pint of Vitamineral cod liver oil contains more of the 
necessary Vitamin A than 1200 pints of first grade milk and 250 times 
more than butterfat. Without a sufficient quantity of Vitamin A all 
animals stop growing, lose weight and are easy prey to disease. Lack 
of Vitamin A is the cause of runts. 
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Your Local Veterinarian 
A Man You Can Trust 


By the Iowa Veterinary Medical Association 





Your local Veterinarian will explain to you any livestock 
problém that is causing you trouble and heartily co-oper- 
ate with you toward its control. Have him give you de- 
tailed information on the McLean County System of 
Swine Sanitation and cite you to farms where this sys- 
tem is used. 


Modern veterinary science has perfected methods and 
systems for control, prevention or eradication of prac- 
tically all herd diseases of animals and fowls. The life 
cycles of practically all parasites infesting livestock have 
been solved and effective agents against them are avail- 
able. 


Losses of livestock and domestic fowl due to errors of 
nutrition and defective feeding or, in some sections, to 
lack of proper mineral balance, are often noted by prac- 
ticing veterinarians. Much study and research has been 
done in late years along this line. Most troubles of this 
nature are amenable to proper treatment but can only 
be handled properly by skilled Veterinarians. 


At the first sign of disease among your own animals think 
of your local Veterinarian. Call him early and abide by 
his suggestions. In this way you are almost sure to 
conserve, to a maximum, your investments in domestic 
animals. 
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Thirteen- Year-Old Wins 


Boy Takes Plowing Honors for Second Time at Cherokee 


JT EO HEINEN, thirteen-year-old boy, 
who surprised old-time plowmen 
at the Pilot Rock Plowing Match by 
winning the grand honors last year, 
last week proved to the world it was 
no accident. For Leo came back and 
defended his title and when the scores 
were turned in, Leo was three-fourths 
of one per cent better than the field. 
Not only did Leo repeat his winning 
as a matter in handling his Fordson 
and plow, but he beat the largest field 
of tractor plowmen ever assembled. 
He therefore wins a large silver loving 
cup donated by an old plowman, Hen- 
ning Nelson, and enters the class of 
professionals, having won the highest 
honors two years in succession. All 
this goes to a boy who is only a soph- 
omore in high school and who has only 
been plowing two summers. Leo cer- 
tainly showed the farmers of north- 
western Iowa he knows how to plow. 
For twenty years Pilot and Rock 
townships have been staging an unus- 
ual farm show. When they started 
out, the thrifty farmers were merely 
competing as to their excellence in 
plowing. Today they stage a calf 
club show, an agricultural and live- 
stock fair, and entertain their friends 
and themselves without the aid of 
the many added attractions such as 





The largest class of the day was that 
of the two-bottom class with nine en- 
tries. As they started to plow their 
acre of land, drawn by lot, it promised 
to be a real contest and to the unin- 
formed every man seemed to be the 
winner. However, the three judges 
checked the work of the men and it 
was finally decided that Garland War- 
render had scored 23 out of 25 points 
on his back furrow, 22.75 out of 25 
points on the conformation of the fur 
rows, 24 out of 25 points on the 
straightness of them, 9.25 points out of 
10 on the neatness of the plowing, and 
14.25 points out of 15 on the manner 
in which he covered the trash. He had 
a total of 93 points and won the class. 
Frank Kohn was second with 92:75 per 
cent and Paul Roupke third with 91.25 
per cent. 

In the three-bottom tractor class 
Peter Kohn was first with 87 per cent, 
Peter Reinhart second with 86.5 per 
cent, and Victor Frank third with 84.5 
per cent. 

A special class for boys under 18 
brought out three boys with James 
Clark as the winner with 84.5 per cent. 

Then there was a class for boys un- 
der 16 and Leo Heinen was the only 
entrant. However, Leo, who had 
drawn a land next to an old-time plow- 
man, was as cool as his competitor 
and after his father, Bert Heinen, had 




















Leo Heinen, 


side shows, merry-go-rounds and doll 
racks, which some fairs think essen- 
tial. Pilot-Rock has no fair grounds. 
They plan the plowing match each 
year and rotate it among the farms 
in their townships and set up their 
tents. It is a real pleasure to an out- 
sider to see the way farmers can work 
together to have a good time. Folks 
appreciate their efforts, too, and this 
year ten thousand visitors came to 
look and visit. 


First Day’s Plowing Slowed Up 

The match is a two-day affair. The 
first day the horse-drawn plowmen 
competed in the morning. Rain marred 
the event, however, a heavy downpour 
preceding the event, and this cut down 
the entrants, altho seven rigs came 
out and plowed. George Eischen, driv- 
ing a sulky plow, scored the highest 
with 89.5 per cent out of a possible 
100, while Clifford Chapman was the 
best with the gang plows, scoring $4.5 
per cent. The ground was heavy and 
mot very good plowing. In the after- 
noon a ball game was staged with 
Cherokee beating Merrill. 

Thursday, altho it rained in every 
direction from Cherokee, the weather 
man was kind and the scene of the 
match, the Thomas Liffring farm, five 
miles southwest of Cherokee, remained 
undampened and early in the morning 
the crowds began to gather. At nine 
o’clock, when the tractor plowmen 
started to cut their furrows in the 
stubble field, several thousand farm- 
ers were on hand to watch the seven- 
teen entrants do their stuff. 


sweepstakes plowman at Cherokee match. 








helped him lay out his land, he started 
out to plow. He hardly stopped until 
his acre was done, and so well did he 
plow that he came out even and turned 
his last furrow next to his marking 
stake. Only once did he hesitate, and 
that was when he discovered that an 
old fruit jar lid had gotten under the 
point of one of his plows and caused 
some bad looking plowing. But he fin- 
ished and after the judges checked up 
they saw that Leo had beaten the 
field again. He scored 22.5 points out 
of 25 on his back furrow, 24 points out 
of 25 on the conformation of the fur- 
rows, 24 points out of 25 on straight- 
ness of furrows, 9.25 points out of 10 
on neatness of plowing, and 14 poi:ts 
out of 15 on the manner in which he 
covered the trash, making a total of 
93.75 per cent out of a possible 100. 
Leo, who is not very large in size, 
Was as sober as a judge as he plowed 
and, as he finished, he pulled his 
plows and drove home. His father, 
who was on hand, however, was ready 
to tell how Leo did everything as care- 
fully as he plowed, both in school and 
as a farm boy. 

“He only took up plowing last sum- 
mer,” Mr. Heinen said. “But he stud- 
ied it carefully and he sure surprised 
me.” Leo was a popular winner with 
the crowd and never once seemed em- 
barrassed at the gallery that watched 
him. 

Other Attractions at the Show 


Pilot-Rock also has a dandy calf 
club with thirty-six baby beeves, and 
as Wendell Nordstrum, winner of the 











Green Tomato 


Pickle “Sweet” 


1 peck green tomatoes sliced 
the day before 
dozen large onions coarse- 






— 


ly sliced 

6 red peppers chopped 
coarsely 

1 cup sugar 

1 tablespoon of TONE’S 
Ground Alspice (scant 
spoonful) 

1 tablespoon of TONE’S 


Ground Cinnamon 
teaspoon of TONE’S cloves 
tablespoon of TONE’S 
Mustard 

tablespoon of TONE’S 
Mustard Seed 


oe 


_ 





Sprinkle the tomatoes thru 
and thru with salt. In morn- 
ing drain off liquor. 

In a suitable kettle put in 
a layer of tomatoes, then 
onions; between each layer 
add the peppers, sugar, al- 
spice, cinnamon, cloves and 
mustard. Add 3 pts. good 
vinegar, or enough to cover 
well. Boil until tender. Add 
a, ener of mustard 
















QUALITY 
SPICES 











































TONE’S 2=SPICES 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











You Must Save Your Corn 


Government reports show that this year’s corn crop is 
theshortest intwenty-six years. Thismeansahigh price 
for this year’s crop, making it doubly important that 
good storage be provided. 7 r 
crib and every cause of storage waste is eliminated. 
Dickelman protects + ped corn from fire, lightning, 
water, rats, mice, mold 

Dickelman and get the best market 


DICKELMAN MFG. CO., 622 Main St., Forest, Ohio 


Buy a Dickelman metal 


and dirt. Store your corn ina 
\ rice. There is a 
size and style for every farm. 











championship at the Iowa state fair 
was on hand with his winning calf, the 
show drew well. Wendell, of course, 
won the honors, altho there were other 
good calves. A good poultry show, 
colt show, exhibition of merchandise 
by Cherokee merchants and agricul- 
tural exhibits by farmers and farm ma- 
chinery shown by dealers completed 
the sights. 

In the afternoon of the last day a 
baby show was staged and a girl, Mary 
Joyce Wilson, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Wilson, was declared the 
champion. The best boy was Ernest 
Conley, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. E. W. 
Conley. 

A pulling contest was planned, but 
the machine failed to arrive, and so 


the crowd went over and watched a’ 


ball game between two local girls’ 
teams, the team representing Chero- 
kee All Stars winning over Grand 
Meadow girls, 14-13. Due to the heavy 
expense in staging the show and the 
amount of labor required to arrange 
the farm, the officials this year 
charged an automobile entrance fee 
to raise money. This, however, didn’t 
diminish the crowd and folks came 
just the same. 

The co-operation between the city 
folks of Cherokee and the farmers of 
Pilot and Rock townships is wonder- 
ful. Any one who thinks farmers can 
not work together should go to Chero- 
kee. They have a way of putting over 
the plowing match which makes it one 
of the most unique and best shows of 
its kind in Iowa. 








Iowa Farmers’ Union to Meet 


The annual convention of the low 
Farmers’ Union will be held at De 
Moines, September 21-23, at the Gar 
rick theater. Principal addresses th 
first day, Wednesday, will be made 
William Hirth, of the Missouri Fara 
Clubs, Milo Reno, James Manahan, @ 
St. Paul, and Mark Thornburg, Jow 
state secretary of agriculture. 0 
Thursday, the principal talks will ® 
made by C. E. Huff, president of Kar 
sas Farmers’ Union; Magnus Johns 
of Minnesota; W. F. Schilling, of th 
Twin City Milk Producers, and Mm 
Mary H. Dunn, state president of tl 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Farmer 
Union. 

The business sessions proper Wil 
begin Thursday evening with reporis 
of committees. The heads of varios 
business enterprises connected 
the Farmers’ Union will make report 
during the first two days, also. Tb 
third day, Friday, will be entirelf 
given up to business, starting out will 
the final reports of committees, inclu 


| ing the resolutions commitee. 





With the passing of the blacksmith sh# 
from every crossroad, hamlet and_ 
lage, the farmer is experiencing consid& 
able difficulty in getting his horses § 
The solution of the problem in a lat 
measure devolves upon the farmer hit 
self in learning to do the work on his 0&¥ 
farm. To assist the farmer in learnilé 
to care for the feet of his work §& 
properly and to shoe his horses, if nae 
sary, the United States Department 
Agriculture has prepared an _ illustra 
bulletin on Farm Horseshoeing, knows # 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1535-F. 
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Service isons | 


vice Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
wineces’ poe Service Certificates. The certifi- 
tes are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
cotewal—for three years or more. ll inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 


tificate sumber. 




















Constable Catches Corn Thieves 
J. E. Day, a farmer who lives north- 
west of Valley Junction in Polk coun- 
ty, Iowa, heard strange noises about 
nis farm on the evening of September 
1. There had been several reports of 
stealing in the neighborhood and Day, 
who is also the constable in his town- 
ship, decided he had better investigate 
= carefully went out in the dark 
and soon came on three fellows who 
were busy sacking up corn out of his 
crib. They had two sacks of corn in 
an old automobile and were so busy 
filling other sacks they failed to hear 
his approach. But Day soon stopped 
the work and in a few minutes had the 
three fellows loaded into the car and 
made them drive to Valley Junction 
where he hunted up Justice of the 
Peace J. H. Swan. The justice confis- 
cated the car as bail and released the 
fellows until the next day, when he 
ordered them to appear in court. But 
the thieves thought differently. When 
court was called they failed to appear. 
Day was disappointed but didn’t let up. 
He started a search and on September 
$3 located the trio in Des Moines. He 
again took them to Valley Junction 
and this time the justice was ready 
and without further ceremony sen- 
tenced two of the fellows, M. E. Porter 
and Alton Trimble, to thirty days each 
in the Polk county jail. The other 
fellow, who was not directly responsi- 
ble for the crime, was released on good 
behavior, since he was a minor. 

As Day is a Service Bureau member 
and had his sign properly posted, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer paid him a $50 reward 
for his efforts in catching the thieves 
and seeing to it they were brought to 
court. 

“That’s fine,” Day said. “There’s 
some more thieves working out our 
way and I am going to see if I can’t get 
them. That reward pays a fellow for 
the sleep he loses chasing thieves.” 





Another Carroll County Thief 
Caught 


Marcus Berger, a Carroll county 
farmer, who lives near Dedham, decid- 
ed to take a vacation a few weeks ago. 
He wanted to visit some relatives and 
he thought he had a good hired man 
whom he could leave in charge of the 
farm. 

“Go ahead,” the hired man, Art Dix- 
on, told Berger. “I can run things 
here.” So Berger packed up and went 
away to enjoy himself. He came 
home, however, August 23, and found 
that Dixon had been running things all 
right, only in a different manner than 
Berger expected. 

When the farmer arrived at home 
and looked about, he thought his bin 
of barley looked decidedly slim. When 
he counted his poultry they, too, 
Seemed to have been thinned out. 
Berger didn’t know just what had hap- 
pened, but he decided to do a little 
investigating. He went to Dedham 
and talked to the grain buyer and ele- 
Vator operator. 

“Sure,” the buyer told him, “I bought 
two loads of your barley. Your hired 
man brought them in. I made the 
check out to you.” 

Maybe the hired man still had the 
check, Berger thought, but before ask- 
ing him he went to the bank and, 
much to his surprise, he found his 
name had beenssigned to the check 
and the money had been given to 
Dixon. Berger didn’t ask any more 


questions but went to Carroll and got 
the sheriff and back to the farm they 
Wen’ and took Dixon in custody. When 
confronted with the evidence Dixon 





confessed and then told the sheriff and 
Berger how he had crated up eighteen 
old hens and taken them to Carroll 
and sold them. He had thrown the 
crate away, thinking this would look 
like some one else had taken the 
fowls. He admitted he needed the 
money as he was buying an automo- 
bile and had to make payments. When 
arrested by Sheriff W. E. Schmich, 
Dixon was packing up to depart with 
his car. When Judge McCord came 
to Carroll, August 28, and heard what 
had happened, he sentenced Dixon to 
serve five years at Anamosa and he 
was taken to the penal institution the 
next day. 


Berger had sold some of his barley, 
it was disclosed, before he went away 
and Dixon had hauled it to the eleva- 
tor. So it was easy for Dixon to take 
a couple more loads without arousing 
any suspicion in Dedham. 


As Berger is a Service Bureau mem- 
ber he received a reward of $50 from 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau for 
apprehending the thief. 

Berger also is a member of the Car- 
roll County Protective Association and 
received a reward from them. 

“The money sure comes in handy,” 
he told a representative of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, “for I was out considerable on 
the barley and chickens. I didn’t ex- 





pect to get the benefit of the Service 
Bureau so soon.” 

Carroll county has had an epidemic 
of thefts lately but a number of the 
thieves have been caught and sent to 
prison. Four chicken thieves were 
sentenced to two years each at Ana- 
mosa by Judge McCord at the same 
time Dixon was before the court. They 
had not, however, stolen from Service 
Bureau members. 


Large Litters of Pigs 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see by your report of the postoffice 
survey of the pig crop, that Iowa has 
an average of only five and three- 
tenths pigs per litter. This is too 
small and shows there is much room 
for improvement in the care of brood 
sows and their litters. I have never 
had any trouble in getting large litters 
and raising them. In fact, my difficul- 
ty is too large litters. I only had three 
gilts this year and they farrowed thir- 
ty-seven pigs, an average of twelve 
and one-third, all of which were raised. 
As one farrowed sixteen, it was nec- 
essary to raise three of them by hand 
feeding. I would like to hear if any 
one else has averaged better than this. 

C. CANTONWINE. 

Benton County, Iowa. 











SOFT BUNCH OR BRUISE 


on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or 
throat is cleaned off promptly 
by Absorbine without laying up 
horse. No blister; no pain; no 
hair gone. At druggists, or $2.50 
postpaid. Describe your case for 
special instructions. Valuable 
horse book 8-S free. 


A satisfied user says: “Colt’sknee swol- 
len four to five times normal size. Broke 
and ran for two weeks, Now almost 
well. Absorbine is sure great.” 


ABSORBINE 



























vent a horse from 
oing good work 


you have a_ horse 
worth its full value € 
in work or money. _ 


Send today for y 


ackage, postpaid. Successfully used 
years. Not i. results wonderful 
but Tonic He: 


$1.00 per 
for over 
in treating heaves, “4% shy tH 
9s up’’ a horse and keep him in eon- 
dition ali the time. Your money backif It fails. 


ave Powders 


Know how to recognize and treat over 200 diseases 
of horses and cattle by writing now for FREE 
copy of Fleming’s Vest Pocket Veterinary Adviser. 


FLEMING BROS., Frea0"emienco 








Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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En-ar-co Gear ~ 
| Compound 
For Differential and 
Transmission of 
Automobiles, Trucks, 
and Tractors 
En-ar-co Motor Oil 
Light—Medium—Heavy 
Extra Heavy 


Prices subject to change 


Oil for Ford Cars 
Medium—Light 


aM OTOETTIOOTTEPEIL TELE 
En-AR-CO MOTOR OF 


4 YOU GET FROMA fF 
MIRROR WHAT YOU 
PUT IN 








Buy at the Sign of the 
Boy and Slate 








55 Gal Steel Drums 80c Per Gal. 
30 Gal. Half-Drums 85c Per Gal. 


2-5 Gal. Drums . 95c Per Gal. 
5 Gal. Drums .. $1.00 Per Gal. 
1 Gal. Cans .. .. $1.15 Per Gal. 


Special En-ar-co Motor 












Don’t risk trouble— 






tive friction. 


Century. 
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Like. Bob-Sleighs in Summer 


Oils which cannot withstand the terrific heat and pres- 
sure of the modern motor, allow pistons to rub on 
cylinder walls and bearings to touch shafts, dragging like 
] bob-sleighs in summer. 


When metal rubs on metal, friction results; add high 
pressure, and one or both surfaces are quickly ruined. 


sk Your Dealer For 


Viob mel. aner ss 
Costs Less Per Mile 


En-ar-co Motor Oil is approved by tractor manufacturers, 


truck builders and motor car makers. 
like millions of ball bearings, cannot be weakened by 
heat or broken by pressure—they form an unbroken 
film, keeping metal from metal and preventing destruc- 


Buy En-ar-co Motor Oil from a dealer displaying the 
Boy and Slate Sign—in car, truck or tractor, it means 
longer life and greater power. 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


Producer, Refiner and Marketer of Quality En-ar-co Products for Nearly Helf e 
Branches and Service Stations in 120 Principal Cities of the United States. 


Send for the EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE! 
The National Refining Co., 704 1-26 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
I enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and packing. Send En-ar-co Auto Game FREE. 








Its tiny particles, 








i}: My Name is St. or R. F. D. No. 
Post Office County State 
My Dealer’s Name is Address 
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NEBRASKA STATE FAIR 


Good Weather Brings Out Record Crowds 


OOD weather cracked last year’s 

attendance record at the Nebraska 
state fair to bits, last week. Great 
crowds came to look over an improved 
hog show, a dairy show better than 
average, and a beef cattle show some- 
what below Nebraska’s best. 


The Duroc Jersey show brought out 
a rather exceptional lot of entries. 


| the 


Walter Briggs, of Seward, Neb., took | 


the chief honors of the show by get- 
ting the senior grand championship on 
Stilt’s Model and the senior grand 
championship in the sow classes on 
Venus. C. H. Christensen, of Harlan, 
Iowa, had a good entry in the boar 
classes in his Snappit, who won first 
in the junior yearling boar classes and 
in the opinion of many of the specta- 
tors might well have gone higher. The 
junior championship, however, went to 
Bader & Son, of Scribner, Neb., on 
Chieftain First. The junior champion- 
ship in the sow classes went to G. F. 
McGuire & Son, of Wisner, Neb. 

In the Spotted Polands, James S. 
Ciark, of Gothamburg, Neb., took the 
grand championship on one of the 
most outstanding boars of the breed, 
Liberator’s Giant. Clark also brought 
a fine sow herd to the fair, winning 
firsts on his senior and junior yearling 
sows. The junior and grand champion 
sow, Lady Bountiful, was shown by 
John Keim, of Davenport, Neb. Zlab 
Brothers, of Hubbell, Neb., had the 
junior champion boar and the senior 
champion sow. 


Good Poland China Show 


The Poland China show was a good 
deal bigger than last year and in all 
but a few classes the competition was 
severe. In the aged boar class only 
three were shown, but the first place 
winner here, The Vision, shown by 
George Huber & Son, of Irvington, 
Neb., was good enough to be made 
senior and grand champion boar of the 
show later. The Vision was sired by 
Armistice Boy. He had strong compe- 
tition, however, from the junior cham- 
pion, The Tepic, shown by G. P. Klein, 
of Altoona, Iowa. The showing in the 
junior classes was especially strong 
and it took a good pig to emerge as 
junior champion. 
Montezuma, Iowa, provided some more 
Iowa competition in the _ different 
classes. In the sow classes Sam Me- 
Kelvie, of Fairfield, Neb., took the 
senior and grand championship on 
Mac’s Sally. La Con Farms, of Dows, 
Iowa, again brought Iowa breeding to 
the front with the junior and cham- 
pion sow, La Con Peaches. 

The Hampshire show was. the 
strongest in the history of the Nebras- 
ka fair. E. S. Rennick, of Pilger, Neb., 
won the senior and grand champion- 
ship in the boar classes on B. B. Ne- 
braska Marvel. Iowa breeders cut in 
for the balance of the chief awards, L. 
Cc. Johnston, of Hawkeye, Iowa, having 
the junior yearling boar. Johnston 
also had the senior grand champion 
sow in Betty’s Pet. The Big Four 
Farms, of Brooklyn, Iowa, had the 
junior champion sow, Irene’s Sensa- 
tion. The Big Four Farms had en- 
tries in almost every class and placed 
up well thruout. 

Iowa herds took all the champion- 
ships in the Chester White show. G. 
R. Gilbert, of Prairie City, Iowa, had 
the senior grand champion boar, The 
Robber. The other three champion- 
ships were taken by A. L. Bidne. of 
Lake Mills, Iowa, whose Most Maid 
Josie ist was the senior grand cham- 
pionship sow, Hillside Rosie 7th junior 
champion sow, and Hillside Keif junior 
champion boar. This junior boar pig 
was sold to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and was to be shipped to 
farms near Washington. 


Fewer Beef Cattle Shown 


D. Hudson & Son, of | 











The beef cattle show, tho it boasted | 


some good entries, was not up to for- 





‘ 





mer standards. In Shorthorns, Wilson 
entries, either from Edellyn Farms or 
Sni-A-Bar, took three out of four 
championships. Loyal Browndale was 
junior and grand champion bull; Man- 
or Chief 9th took the senior champion- 
ship, and Dorothy Anoka the senior 
and grand champion cow. Frank C. 
Baker, of Hickman Mills, Mo., cut into 
winning with the junior female 
champion, Roan Missie. 

In the Angus show, Harrison & 
Ryan took three out of four champion- 
ships, Escort Marshall, Blackcap of 
Glenrock, and Enchanter Harrison 
placing as senior and grand champion 
bull, senior and grand champion cow, 
and junior champion bull, respectively. 
S. C. Fullerton, of Miami, Okla., had 
the junior champion cow in Erica 2d 
of Sunbeam. 

Foster Farmers, of Rexford, Kan., 
had the bull champions in Herefords, 
and J. D. Canary, of Littleton, Colo., 
the female champions. R. H. Hazlett, 
of Eldorado, Kan., made a fine show- 
ing in the groups by taking four out of 
five blue ribbons. 

Holsteins had an unusually good 
show, with the grand championships 














pionships, except the junior boar 
award. That went to I. Lenke, of 
Knoxville. The same thing happened 
in Poland Chinas, where Johnson Bros. 
and Allen, of Montezuma had all the 
champions except the junior champion 
boar, which was shown by Percy Mof- 
fitt, of Baxter. 

In Hampshires and Spotted Poland 
Chinas, there was a more even divi- 
sion. Mrs. Lucy Broyles, of Barnes 
City, showing Hampshires, had the 
senior and grand champion boar and 
the senior champion sow. Clarence J. 
Sueppel, Solon, had the junior cham- 
pion boar and the junior and grand 
champion sow. In Spots, L. H. Barton, 
Bondurant, showed his boar that won 


| first in aged class at state fair to a 


senior and grand championship. 
Blanke Bros., of Taintor, had the other 
champions. 

In the cattle division, L. C. Oloff & 
Son, of Ireton, had the senior and 
grand champion Shorthorn in Lady 
Buttercup. C. F. Wilmeth showed 
Joffre’s Pride to the senior and grand 
championship in bull classes. H. K. 
Owen, of Homestead, had the junior 
champion cow. 

The Hereford honors went to Hill- 
andale Farms, Muscatine, and Danley 
& Son, Prairie City. Danley & Son 
had the senior and grand champion 
bull, and Hillandale the other cham- 
pionships. 


Pies 








Christensen’s first place Duroc junior yearling boar at Nebraska. 


going to J. R. Logan & Son, of Seward, 
Ill., and to Meyer Farm, of Basehor, 
Kan., on their bull and cow, respect- 
ively. In Jerseys, the Webb Farm, of 
Joplin, Mo., had three championships, 
the other, junior and grand champion 
cow, going to Henderson Farm, of Rus- 
ton, Iowa. In Guernseys, W. W. Marsh, 
of Waterloo, Iowa, had three cham- 
pionships. Charles Hovey, Jesup, Iowa, 
had the senior and grand champion 
cow. 





Oskaloosa Fair 

Hot weather didn’t scare away the 
crowds from the Southern Iowa fair at 
Oskaloosa last week. There 
good attendance at the races, the horse 
show, the exhibits and the livestock 
show. 

There were a few more entries this 
year than last in the club show. El- 
liott Brown’s Angus calf the 
grand championship in baby beeves, 
with Henry Rempe’s Hereford and Ar- 
nold De Bruin’s Shorthorn ranking 
next. Raymond Scharff, showing Ches- 
ter White and Hampshire pigs, cleaned 
up in both the lard and bacon divi- 
sions. Roy L. Cruzen took the honors 
in the lamb show with his Shropshire. 

In the hog show, William Yahnke, 
of Floris, cleaned up in Duroc Jerseys, 
with all champions but one. R. A. 
Moffitt & Son, of Oskaloosa, broke the 
string of winnings by taking the junior 
championship on their boar. In Tam- 
worths, A. E. Augustine, of Rose Hill, 
won every class. 

R. E. Williams & Son, of Iowa City, 
had things mostly their own way in 
Chester Whites and took all the cham- 
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A Western Barge Canal 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The great question today in the U. S. 


A. is flood control. There is no use 
in trying to control the floods such as 
we have had this year by working on 
the Mississippi river alone. We must 
cut off a part of the watershed of the 
Rocky Mountain slope by making a 
barge canal from the Rio Grande river 


somewhere west of Brownsville, 
Texas, running north thru Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, South 


Dakota to Devils Lake. This will re- 
lieve about three-fourths of the 
amount of what caused this year’s dis- 
aster. Now this is the business of the 
Government and while we have a 
larger surplus on hand is the time to 
begin if the work could begin at once 
it would give work to many unem- 
ployed men now. Say they be paid 


| 60 cents per hour for every hour they 


| 





shed must 


worked, this would solve the farm 
problem as the laboring man could 
feed and clothe his family better. 
There would be no farm surplus. Ev- 
erything that the farmer raised would 


be consumed. 


By making a barge canal and mak- 


ing reservoirs at the river crossings 


to store up the great spring floods we 
would have a supply of water for ir- 
rigating purposes if needed. $150,000,- 
000 spent on this plan would be a god- 
send to the laboring classes. It is 
making money to get our congested 
treasury empty. The country at large 
would get the benefit of it. Work 
could commence at the Rio Grande 
river and go along all winter. Let us 
drop out of St. Lawrence canal busi- 
ness and have something of our own. 
Water from the Alleghenies’ water- 
come to the Mississippi 
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IND PROOF 
EAR PROOF 
ATER PROOF 
INTER PROOF 


All these excellent qualities are embodied ig 
this wonder breech because it is made of a tes 
ounce double filled duck, and is lined with a 9 
ounce OD all wool worsted serge material. They 
are strongly sewed, and bartacked at all straig 
points for extra strength. For the hunter, or oy. 
door workman they cannot be surpassed. Wer 
they to be made today they would sell for at leas 
$8.00 a pair. They were made for the Army ang 
have passed their rigid inspection. 

Sizes 30 to 42. State size. 98 Plus 
NG. 1220 PCO... éce ces eovcce @ YS Postage 


SEND NO MONEY 22" «1: 
penny in aé 
vance. Just your order by letter or postal. We'll 
send at once by parcel post ON APPROVAL 
Pay postman only $2.98 and a few cents 
ostage. | 
argain in breeches you ever saw, we will send 
every penny back at once. The supply is lim 
ited, so order quick. 


U. S. MAIL ORDER CO, 


Dept. W. L, St. Paul, Minn. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 


Ruhm’s Phosphate 


High Grade«- WASHED-Finely Ground 
















144% Phosphorus: 90% Thru 100 
33% Phosphoric Acid: 90% Thru 200 


Quickest Results 


Spread soon as possible on land to 
be broken any time before Summer. 


Phosphorus at Lowest Unit Cost 


Ruhm Phosphate & Chemical Co. 


Dept. 1, Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee 




















river, and that will be enough for that 
river. T. E. CORKHILL. 
Polk County, Iowa. 





Cold Storage Holdings of Dairy 
Products 


The cold storage holdings of butter 
on the ten principal markets was a> 
proximately equal to that of last year 
when figures were released on August 
9. The total holdings were 85,578,923 
pounds, as compare. to 83,972,485 
pounds at a similar time last year. 
These figures would indicate that the 
shortage of last spring has been over 
taken by production. Slight declines 
in prices of butter during recent weeks 
also indicates a slight weakening of 
the market on account of the increased 
production over that expected in some 
circles. 

The holdings of cheese are consid- 
erably lighter than at this time last 
year. There were 15,944,166 pounds 
in storage, as compared to 24,713,121 
pounds at a similar time last year. 

Weather conditions will have 4 
large influence on future dairy prices. 
If dry hot weather is experienced it 
will cut down production and mate 
rially strengthen prices. On the other 
hand if the weather is moist and col, 
production will probably continue 
heavy and result in weak prices. 
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STRAW LOFT POULTRY HOUSES 


(Continued from Page 8) 


The straw in winter keeps the heat 
n and allows the moisture to escape. 
in summer it keeps the heat away and 
makes the house cool. What more 
ould be desired? f 

Various methods of keeping the 
traw in place have been tried, but 
,othing better has been found than to 
build frames (of 2x2 material if pur- 
chased) about 4x6 feet in size. These 
frames to be covered with netting or 
old stock fence. 

if the house has joints or ties these 
frames can be placed on them if of the 
right height or hung below if the 
cross ties are 8 or 9 feet from the 
floor. In a house without ties the 
frames can be hung from the rafters. 

The sections of this wire and straw 
ceiling that will be nearest to the roof 
are put in first. The straw can be 
packed in solid if the space between 
tne frames and roof is less than two 
feet. The last sections to be put in 
should be those in the center if the 
house has a gable roof or those in the 
front if it has a shed roof. The straw 
for the last section or sections must 
be put in from a door or opening 
above the straw. At least two feet of 
loose straw should be used. 


. Packing a ceiling or loft solid with 
straw will be helpful in insulating but 
eventually it will become saturated 
with moisture and be unsatisfactory. 
Regardless of the type of house being 
remodeled an air space between the 
roof and the straw should be left. 

Ventilators are unnecessary unless 
the house is 30 feet or more long. In 
houses of this length one ventilator 12 
inches square placed in the ridge or 
center of the building will be of help. 

Recently the writer visited a farm 
where the owner told of an extra $200 
income last winter from his hens as a 
result of putting in a straw loft. When 
houses of this type of construction 
will prove satisfactory in a climate 
where 40 degrees below is not un- 
common, it surely will give good serv- 
ice in our Iowa climate. 

If the floor of the house is damp 
a big improvement can be made by 
putting in six or eight inches of rather 
coarse gravel. Regardless of the type 
of house being remodeled the first 
thing to insist upon is a dry floor. 

Flour sacks, properly washed, can 
be used for windows if the funds are 
not available for purchasing glass or 
some of the glass substitutes. 











A new house equipped with straw loft. 


he use of frames is recommended 
as it is much easier to remove the 
straw. Untwist or cut the wires hold- 
ing the frames and the straw is de- 
posited on the floor. 

The straw should be changed at 
least once a year, but it is better to 
do it every spring and fall. During a 
winter's season the straw becomes 
loaded with dust and is objectionable 
due to the cloud of dust that falls with 
every jar of the building. 

Do not fail to keep straw overhead 
in warm weather. It makes the house 
as much cooler in summer as it is 
warmer in winter. 

Openings in each gable end between 
the straw and the roof should be pro- 
vided. In case sparrows should bother, 
cover this space with 14-inch mesh 
hardware cloth, which will exclude the 
sparrows but allow free circulation of 
air. If the roof overhangs sufficiently 
it would take a severe blizzard to blow 
in enough snow to bother. 

Mites could easily make the desir- 
able features of this house into de- 
fects. Failure to use creosote, carbo- 
lineum or other substance rich in 
anthracene oil on the drop boards, 
roosts, nests and back walls is only 
inviting trouble. 

Should the sides and ends of the 
building have cracks and knot holes, 
straw can be used to stop the drafts. 
Wire stretched on poles placed two 
feet from the building will provide a 
Place for Packing in straw. The house 
fan be covered with tar paper which 
will stop the drafts, but the straw will 
do that and insulate the sides walls 
besides. While a gable type house 
lends itself most readily to the straw 
loft construction, the shed type can 
also be used if the building is suffi- 
cently high. In this type of house a 
Space at least four inches wide on the 
South side next to the roof should be 

open. 


There should be at least one square 
foot of window opening for every six 
feet of floor space. A ratio of one to 
four would be still better. 

No one knows better than the writer 
the unsatisfactory poultry houses on 
many of the farms, with little or no 
funds to make any changes. For that 
reason the article is written along 
the lines of remodeling rather than 
building. 

To have a house warm enough so 
that no birds will frost their combs 
and still be dry is of first importance 
in winter egg production. 





Keeping Leaves and Trash 
Out of Radiators 


A Minnesota reader writes: 

“Would like your advice about how 
to remove chaff, dust and dead leaves 
from the radiator core of my light 
tractor. The chaff and leaves plug up 
the tubes and fins and prevent the cir- 
culation of air which results in over- 
heating. Any suggestions would be 
appreciated.” 

Probably the most practical way of 
removing this accumulation would be 
to take it to a garage where air pres- 
sure is available and blow the air thru 
the radiator under high pressure from 
the rear. Finally, to remove oil and 
dirt which may have stuck fast, it 
would be well to blow some gasoline 
thru with the air pressure. We think 
this would cut everything out clean in 
good shape. 

Possibly our correspondent’s trouble 
could be prevented to a certain extent 
if he would put about a quarter-inch 
screen a few inches in front of the ra- 
diator so that it can be removed and 
cleaned easily. 














No more bothering 
with this! 














What’s happening here? They're capsuling a pig for worms. 

Will it do any good? Yes, but the capsuling will set him back 

about a week! And in a month, if it isn’t all done over again, 
the worms will be right back? 


JUST let Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic do the worm- 
ing for you. Simply mix it in the feed or swill. Then 
watch your hogs begin to thrive, and forget about the 
worms. The Tonic takes care of them, as all our tests 
prove—and on full feed—no fasting. 


Here is the common sense of it: 


Hogs raised on infested ground will constantly be- 
come infested and reinfested with the ova (eggs) of 
worms. It is impossible to prevent these ova being 
taken into the system. 

Then it takes these eggs only four weeks to develop 
into the real worms. That is why the average wormer 
must be repeated every four weeks if it is to be effective. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic means worm control. 
You give the worming dose the first ten days, and con- 
tinue with the thrift dose. Worms are expelled and 
reinfestation is controlled. 


But remember—Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic is 
not drastic. That’s why it does not stunt your hogs. 
It does its work gradually but effectively. It keeps the 
worms moving through the system, undeveloped, and 
without interfering with the thrift of your hog. 

You cannot judge the effectiveness of any treatment 
by the number of worms you see. Some will be too 
small to be seen with the naked eye. Others wil! dis- 
integrate as they pass through the bowel. . 

The never-failing way to tell that Dr. Hess Improved 
Stock Tonic is doing the work is to watch your hogs 
thrive. Note the increased appetite, vigor and thrift. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 


Appetizer—Worm Expeller—and Mineral Balance 
—all combined in one product 


Costs little to use. The first extra pound of pork a hog 
gains each month pays for the Tonic. 

Remember—When you buy Dr. Hess Improved Stock 
Tonic, our responsibility does not end until you are 
satisfied that your investment is a profitable one. Other- 
wise, return the empty container to your dealer and get 
your money back. 


PRICES: 25-Ib. pail $3.00; 100-Ib. drum $10.00; 500 Ibs. at 936; 


1000 Ibs. at 9c; ton lots at 81¢c per lb. 
Except in the Far West and Canada 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


O* A DRIVE from McGregor to Des 
: Moines, Labor Day, I was greatly 
impressed by the large number of fine 
looking small schoolhouses all along 
the way, particularly because it was 
the first day of school and so many of 
them were all slicked up for the open- 
ing. Some of them had been newly 
painted; not a few had fresh white 
curtains at the windows; several bore 
the placard, “Standard School,” on the 
front door, denoting that they were in 
the first class of rural schools, having 
thet certain requirements with regard 
to teachers and equipment for the 
school buildings. We passed one 
brand new one occupying a niche in 
a field of tall corn, a neat little white 
building that made a pretty picture 
with its frame of green. I could see 
thru the open windows that school was 
in session. It seemed like a rather 
fine place to be in school—or to teach. 
I observed that quite a large number 
of the schools had had improvements 
made on them recently in the way of 
new shingles, porches and paint. 





To those who live in districts into 
which consolidation has advanced, the 
little schools may seem antiquated 
and inadequate. Nevertheless, there 
are, to be exact, 9,186 small one or 
two-room schools and only 384 consoli- 
dated schools in Iowa, according to the 
last report of the department of public 
instruction. And we may believe that 
the small schools are doing a pretty 
good job of educating rural children up 
thru the eighth grade. 





One prominent educator said re- 
cently that a small country school with 
a high grade teacher was well-nigh 
ideal. It is small enough so that the 
teacher can give individual help and 
really study the natures of those un- 
der her so that she may better under- 
stand how to help them. Of course, 
the demands are for a particularly 
high type of person and I doubt if 
many school directors consider teach- 
ers’ qualifications seriously enough to 
get the best. And pay, perhaps, is 
another factor which influences the 
better teachers away from the smaller 
schools. 





With the first of September, I can 
almost recall the thrill of the “first 
day of school” at the Frog Hollow 
school in our district. Usually the de- 
sire to be back in school wore off rath- 
er soon but it was fun to be starting 
back on the first morning with new 
books and paper and pencils and us- 
ually a new lunch basket. More often 
than not, there was a new teacher, too, 
and the most important business of 
the day was deciding whether or not 
we liked her. 





The opening of school was the real 
oceasion of the fall season with us. 
We prepared at least a week in ad- 
vance by putting in a day at cleaning 
up the schoolhouse. This, by the way, 
was one of the duties that devolved 
naturally upon the school director and 
his family. He did various other 
things like hauling in the supply of 
fuel as needed, and mowing the school 
yard. It was usually taken for granted 
also that the teacher would board at 
his house. All this in addition to the 
job of hiring the teacher. 





For more years than I am able to 
remember my father was school di- 
rector and we all turned to and gave 
the old school one grand annual house- 
cleaning some time shortly before the 
first Monday in September each year. 
Armed with plenty of soap, strong lye, 
dust cloths and brooms and scrub 
brushes and ten or fifteen gallons of 





water hauled over in the lumber wag- 
on, we attacked dust and mustiness, 
chased the mice out of the old 
organ and tore out their nests and 
scrubbed the whole place until it 
shone, or at least looked a great deal 
better. The curtains were taken down 
to be laundered at home. The terribly 
unsanitary water pail was scrubbed 
and scoured and set in the sun. We 
youngsters considered cleaning the 
school house quite some sport, tho I 
am unable to conceive now why we 
did. 





No other season of the year can 
match the autumn array of wild flow- 
ers. For that reason roads a little off 
the beaten way where roadsides have 
not been mowed for some time and the 
flowers allowed to grow are a gor- 
geous sight right now. Everything is 
purple and gold with blazing star, wild 
asters, wild goldenrod, goldenglow, 
and another purple flower that I do 
not know the name of, furnishing the 
color scheme. There is a great deal 
also of a tiny white flower, called by 
some wild baby’s breath.—J. W. 


Garden Club | 


Wintering Tender Perennials 
and Biennials 


- ARDEN CLUB EDITOR: Would 

you kindly advise me thru the 
columns of the Garden Club the best 
method of wintering foxgloves and 
canterbury bells, both grown from 
seed sown in the hotbed in April of 
this year? I transplanted them in 
early June to a place in the yard and, 
considering the very dry weather, they 
are strong, nice plants at this time. 
Last year in Des Moines I grew fox- 
gloves in open ground and in the fall 
they were very luxuriant. I gave many 
away and kept quite a few for myself 
and then only one plant made its ap- 
pearance this spring. Which is more 
successful, fall or spring planting of 
perennials? Very truly, ‘ 

“A, B. Henderson.” 


Having had no great success myself 
with wintering either foxgloves or can- 
terbury bells, with the exception of the 
yellow foxglove, Ambigua or Grandi- 


flora, which is perfectly hardy, I hes- 
itate over naming the best way of 
bringing these plants thru our hard 
winters in Iowa. Probably the best 
way is to allow the plants to remain in 
the hot bed or cold frame until spring 
where the crowns can be protected 
from snow or damp vegetation which 
tends to rot them out. In such a case 
it would be just as well to hold the 
plants back a little by not sowing the 
seed in the hot bed or cold frame be- 
fore the first of June or even a little 
later. Then the plants may be covered 
over when severe weather sets in and 
transplanted to the growing location 
about the first of May. Left out in the 
open these tender perennials and bi- 
ennials are difficult to bring thru. 
Having lost most of mine two winters 
ago by having them covered, I tried 
the plan recommended by a friend of 
giving them no covering at all last 
winter. This worked no better than 
the leaf covering of the winter before 
because the snow laid on them long 
enough to either smother them or pro- 
vide moisture for decomposition. A 
gardener whem I know has pretty 
good success with tight-fitting box 
covers which prevent snow gathering 
around the crowns. Also it has worked 
in some cases to use shelters of old 
pieces of sheet iron or galvanized iron 
and some people even go so far as to 
build little individual shelters over 














each plant to keep them in the dry. 
Foxgloves are even more tender than 
canterbury bells. If any other Garden 
Club people have had experience along 
this Mne we should be glad for their 
testimonies. 

Unless perennials can be moved ear- 
ly enough for the roots to get estab- 
lished before the ground freezes it is 
usually better to wait until spring to 
move them. This holds true for seed- 
lings as well as root divisions of older 
plants. The alternate freezing and 
thawing that accompanies the break- 
ing up of winter in this part of the 
country is very hard on all plants not 
well established. The trouble with a 
great deal of fall planting is that it is 
done too late, after frost has killed the 
active growth. We all of us hate to 
tear into a garden while there is any- 
thing left to bloom. The hardy:peren- 
nials can usually be moved any time 
before the first of October with suc- 
cess, altho the earlier in September 
the work is done the better. 


Here is a letter for the attention of 
our Garden Club: 

“Dear Garden Club Members: May 
I come in and join your club for q lit- 
tle help? We are building us a home 
of our own out near the Black Hills 
of South Dakota and I must have some 
flowers. Would any of the memberg 
care to exchange some for pansy, mar. 
igold, carnation, petunia and hollyhoek 
seed? I have all of the best seeds of 
these and would like to hear from any. 
one who has hardy perennials and also 
bulbs to spare. I would like to get 
the bulbs and seeds this fall if pog 
sible. 

“Best wishes to all the Garden Ciyh 
members. Address, Mrs. William Lau. 
mer, Newell, S. D.” 





If the month continues dry, chrysan- 
themums should be watered generous. 
ly at least onge a week. A little liquid 
manure will also help them to do their 
best in the way of bloom. Many peo 
ple kave had chrysanthemums fail to 
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A DISTINCTIVE DRESSER SET 

The woman who enjoys doing needle- 
work on lovely things for her home will 
appreciate this distinctive dresser set. 
She may be sure that this set will give 
an attractive finishing touch to her 
dresser. And it is real economy, too, be- 
cause she can work in the design herself, 
and thereby assure an individuality that 
is impossible to cbtain in most ready* 





made sets, unless for prohibitive prices. 
The colors for embroidering should be in 
harmony with the color scheme of the 
room. This set is stamped and hem- 
stitched on white Indian head and at- 
tached instructions enable anyone to have 
an unusually pretty set with the mini- 
mum of work. 

In ordering be sure to ask for No. 3101 
Price delivered is only 65 cents. Address 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Every room in the home cozy 
and warm night and day. No 
shutting off the north rooms 
and living in the kitchen with 
this beautiful new Economy Par- 
lor Furnace. This Heater 
rapidlly circulates the 
warm air through the 
whole house so that all 
rooms are equally warm. 


A 


The mahogany or walnut finish 
porcelain enameled outside 
adds to the beauty of your room 
and has every appearance 
of a fine piece of furniture. 
Economy furnaces are de- 
signed for hard or soft 
coal or wood. They are 
built in two sizes and are 
on display by all the lead- 
ing dealers. 


COMSTOCK-CASTLE STOVE COMPANY 
_ QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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———— 
ploom and the failure is undoubtedly 
due to the drying out they get in late 


r or early fall. 
Prccther timely hint is to save the 
Jeaves for humus for the garden. Pile 
them in an out-of-the-way corner with 
gome chicken wire on top to keep them 
from blowing around. In piling leaves 
in a compost heap it should be kept 
jn mind to have the head approxi- 
mately flat-topped, as the nearer level 
the top can be kept the better the ac- 
tion of the rains in keeping it more 
evenly wet, which means even rotting. 
GARDEN CLUB EDITOR. 





HEALTH THROUGH 
KNOWLEDGE 


By Julius S. Weingart, M. D. 
Des Moines, Iowa 








More About Typhoid Fever 


T IS interesting to review the first 

well observed demonstration of the 
fact that such diseases as typhoid are 
water-borne. 

In 1892, in the city of Hamburg, Ger- 
many, occurred a frightful epidemic 
of Asiatic cholera. Within two months 
there were 17,000 cases of the disease 
with over 8,500 deaths. This meant 
a death rate of about 135 people for 
each 10,000 of population. 

Adjacent to Hamburg, on the Elbe 
river, lies Altona, and in another di- 
rection a smaller city, Wandsbeck. 
Cholera came to both these places, but 


the mortality was much less, only 22 | 


per 10,000. 

The Germans were not satisfied to 
accept the cholera as an inevitable 
phenomenon of nature, and a commis- 
sion of scientists, among them Robert 
Koch, was summoned to study the out- 
break and to ascertain, if possible, its 
cause. 

The following facts were discovered. 
Wandsbeck drank filtered water from 
aspring in its vicinity. Altona drank 
filtered water from the Elbe. Ham- 
burg drank water direct from the Elbe. 
Conditions in all three cities were 
identical—except that their water sup- 
ply was different. 

Relatively few cases occurred in Al- 
tona, and those mainly on the boun- 
dary between it and Hamburg. In fact 
as Koch said, “cholera in Hamburg 
went right up to the boundary of Al- 
tona and then stopped. In one street, 


which for a long way forms the boun- | 


dary, there was cholera on the Ham- 
burg side, whereas the Altona side was 
free from it.” 

Further, there was one small section 
of Hamburg, which remained free. No 
cases occurred in this small district, 
altho there was cholera all around. 
Koch found that, owing to local diffi- 
culties, water from the Hamburg mains 
could not be obtained éasily for this 
group of tenements, and a supply had 
been obtained from an Altona main 
in an adjacent street. 

In the barracks near the wharves 
of Hamburg were crowded numerous 
Russian emigrants, bound for the 
United States. There were about 1,009 
on hand all the time. Many came from 
districts in Russia where cholera was 
prevalent. They washed their dirty 
clothes in the river, and their sewage 
was emptied, like all the rest, into the 
river. 

No better demonstration has ever 
been given of the method of spread of 
an intestinal infection, and the study 
of the Hamburg cholera epidemic may 
be said to form a landmark in prevent- 
ive medicine. 

It is necessary to remember that 
food which has been contaminated 
with sewage is also a possible source 
of typhoid. Raw oysters may be a 
fruitful source of infection, if taken 
from water contaminated with sewage. 
Milk may carry the germs of typhoid 
if collected and handled in a dirty 
Manner. Warm milk forms an excel- 
lent culture medium for bacteria, and 
it is for this reason that it should be 
quickly cooled and kept cold. 

| With ice, we have this in our fa- 


Yor, Ice tends to purify itself on freez- 
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oh; BANDBOX 


A 6 Tube Receiver of 
unmatchable quality at 


Many featuses of this set have been found 
heretofore only in the most expensive 
radio. Since Crosley is licensed to man- 
ufacture under nearly all important radio 
patents, this combination with Crosley 
leadership and experience, naturally pro- 
duced an amazing radio, the remarkable 
value of which can be judged by the 
following features incorporated and by 
seeing it and hearing it at your dealers, 


1. Completely shielded coils, condensers 
and wiring. 2. Acuminators for sharper 
tuning. 3. Completely balanced genu- 
ine neutrodyne. 4. Volume control. 5. 
Singletuning knob. 6. Illuminated dial. 
7. Single cable outside connections. 8 
Designed for easy installation in cone 
soles. 9. Beautiful frosted brown cryse 
talline finished cabinet. 


AC model using new R.C.A. AC tubes and working 
directly from electric light socket through 
Crosley Power Converter is $65. Power Con- 
verter $60 extra. 


Hear this wonderful new contribution to the 
enjoyment of radio. If you cannot find one of 
the 16,000 Crosley dealers near you, write Dept.144 
for his name and literature. 





IMPROVED 
MUSICONES 
Musicones improve the 
reception of any radio 
eet. They are perfect 
affinities in beauty and 
reproductive effectivenesa 
for Crosley Radios. A 
tilt-table model with 
brown mahogany finish 
stands 36 inches high, 
$27.50—16-inch Super- 
Musicone as pictured 
above with **Bandbor”’, 
$12.75—12-inch Ultra 

Musicone, $9.76 


The Crosley Radio Corporation 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Crosle 
The Radio na 
Folks who bu: 
interested in Wey 


their money: 
r ui! 


nD’ ay 
Vas truly, 
A Crosley 


Dealer. 


Shielding is necessary in a modern 
radio receiver. ¢ more sensi- 
tive the set is, the more you need. 
it. Some sets are merely housed 





tgs 











in a metal case. This helps to 
keep strong local signals from 
breaking through, but it is even 
more important to keep them 
where they belong after you get 
them the proper way from the 
antenna. 


A set has tubes, condensers and 
coile Here is a coil. The lines 
around it are the magnetic field. 
You know the earth’s magnetic 
field will work a compass down in 
a mine, or up ina 

* =~ plane (it certainly 
for Lind- 


{f (ea\" ‘\ ‘worked 

:\ MBN» bergh) and the 
v'\\e) Py fields around un- 
y\\S ere” shielded coils get 
Md all mixed’ up and 


the set howls and 
equeals and has to be choked off 
by turning down the filaments in 
the tubes. 


Now if the coils are housed in 
copper shields the fieldscan’t mess 
each other up, and the tubes can 
do a real job of amplifying. 
The coils in Crosley 
sets have these cop- 

r shields, and there S == 
isn’t anything better. 

am TOD 

Then there are the condensers 
and if it wasn’t for the shield 
around them, the fields would act 
like those in the coils, and the ree 
sults would be just as bad, or 
worse. 

‘two 


cons! /, \ \ 
aa /) 


It isn’t enough to shield the coils 
and the condensers, because even 
the wiring of the set has fields 
around it. This, too, is shielded, 
@9 itis in all really high grade sets. 


Of course; 
it’s all in 
knowing how 
to do it, but 
that’s why 
Crosley sets 
can be as good as the best with- 
out costing half as much. 


LY LAY £1 
Baws 
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for Radio A 


Crosley Radio ts licensed only 
mateur, Experi- 


mental and Broadcast Reception 





APPROVED CONSOLES 
Selected by Powel Crosley, Jr. 
as ideal, acoustically and 
hy lly for the stall 
tion of the Crosley ‘Band- 
boz.”” Genuine M usicone built 
in. Crosley dealers secure 
them from their 
through 
H. T. ROBERTS CO. 
014 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Itt. 

Sales Agents for Approved 
Console Factories 
Showers Brothers Company 

The Wolf Mfg. Industries 


$65 
$85 


Prices slightly higher 
west of the Rocky 
Mountains 





jobbers 









Crosley is licensed 
to op oe 
un patents ©, 
The Radio Cor- 
poration of Am- 
erica and associ- 
ate companies, 
also The Hazel- 
tine Corporation 
and the Latour 
Corporation 








ing, so that if ice is taken even from 


polluted streams there is much less | water supply. Clear water 


is not 
enough. It must come from deep wells, 


| 

then—first the maintenance of a pure | intestines of man and animals. 
| show their presence by fermenting 

Therefore, if water is 


certain sugars. 


They 





danger. Natural ice from a clean 
source is quite safe, and artificial ice, 
of course, entirely so. 

It has also been discovered that a 


smal! number of human beings are ty- | 


phoid carriers. Certain people, after 
an attack of typhoid fever, continue to 
pass the germs from the intestines 
for an indefinite period of time. And. 
stranger still, but often demonstrated 
without question, some who have nev- 
er had typhoid are carriers. This is 
hard to believe, that one may carry 
the most virulent germs of typhoid in 
his bowels, and yet be well. Yet it is 
perfectly true. Such persons are very 
dangerous, especially if they are cooks 
or handle foodstuffs. Fortunately, 


their number is very small, and with 
the present decrease in typhoid prev- 
alence should become smaller still. 
Another demonstration that cleanli- 
ness in the kitchen is of paramount 
importance. : 
Our safeguards against typhoid are 





where filtration has removed any dis- 
ease germs. Surface water, or Wwa- 
ter from shallow wells, is dangerous. 
Water is sometimes analyzed to de- 
termine its safety. This is of some 
value. It has its limitations, however, 
and is not to be too much depended 
upon. Unanalyzed water from a good 
unpolluted source is better than an- 
alyzed water from a questionable 
source. The tests are not made for 
the typhoid germs themselves, for 
these are very difficult, if not impos- 
sible to find. The water is tested for 


possible contamination with sewage. 


Two rather simple analyses give us 
here the information we desire. Pure 
water should have a very low nitrogen 
content. If this is high, the presump- 
tion is that, organic matter, possible 
sewage, has polluted the water. 

The same principle holds in the tests 
for the presence of colon bacilli. These 
germs are common inhabitants of the 





added to sterile sugar broth, and gas 
is produced, we feel fairly sure that 
the water has been contaminated with 
animal dejecta. Thus in a rather in- 
direct way we learn that such water is 
unfit to drink. 

Second in protectiom against typhoid 
is cleanliness in regard to food, its 
collection, cooking, etc. This is es- 
pecially importafit in regard to milk. 
Milk was originally intended to be 
taken directly from the udder. Our 
use of milk is, in a way, unnatural. 
Hence we must use extra precautions 
that it does not become a poison in- 
stead of a food. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty. It is also the price of good 
health. It is beyond question that if 
our sanitary policemen ceased to in- 
spect our water and food supply, we 
should soon have as terrible epidemics 
of typhoid fever as were common in 
past decades, 
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Tf you havent a radio 


you are out of touch 
with the world 












































Cabinets designed under the personal 
direction of Mr. Noel S, Dunbar 


The Abbey (above). 
Patterned after an Old 
World jewel case, 
Antique walnut. Carved 
ornament. Price for 
battery operation $100, 
for all-electric opera- 
tion, without battrries 
or liminators, $175. 


Tuhes not included. 
Splitdorf Period Cone 
Tone $35, 





the twelve beautiful 
models ranging in price 
from $45 to $800 


Prices apply only cast 








NEVER before has radio 
been so thoroughly en- 
joyable and so univer- 
sally recognized as a 
necessity to the man 
who keeps up with the 
affairs of the day. 
World events are 
broadcast as they 
occur; sports, politics, 
educational lectures, 
market reports, the 
finest entertainment— 
they are all on the air, 
and if you own a Split- 
dorf receiver you hear 
them at their best. 
The new sets made 
by Splitdorf are 
equipped with the fa- 
mous Splitdorf single 
dial six-tube receiver 


a 





of the Rockies. 


built into the finest 
appearing cabinets 
offeredtoday. Here 
are radio instruments 
as good to look at as 
they are good to listen 
to—fine furniture and 
instruments of enter- 
tainment in one. 

You can buy a Splii- 
dorf receiver with the 
assurance of having 
the highest technical 
excellence as well as a 


decoration for the 


honie that will com- 
pare with the best- 
looking piece of furni- 
ture you own. 

Make a Splitdorf 
receiver your final 
choice in radio, 


The Lorenzo, One 0} 


——— 








Our. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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“* Except when 


the quarterly reviews. 


announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo} 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro. - 
duced by any other paper until special written permisston has been obtained. 
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Review—The Early Kings 
of Israel 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for September 25, 1927.) 


The lessons for the quarter are the 
first half of a six months’ course on 
the early kings and prophets of Israel, 
and cover the period from the choos- 
ing of Saul as king to the division of 
the kingdom after the death of Solo- 
mon. The main subjects are the try- 
ing of Saul, resulting in demonstrat- 
ing his unfitness for the kingship, and 
the testing of David, revealing great 
strength of character, great virtues, 
great gifts and great weaknesses. 
The lessons of the quarter are won- 
derful studies in ancient character, 
capable of many important applica- 
tions to everyday modern life. 

The first lesson covers the public 
call of Saul to be king, following an 
earlier preparatory call. As he is out 
looking for a drove of stolen asses, 
he goes to consult Samuel, who in- 
vites him to dinner and to spend the 
night with him, intimating that he 
has something of importance to tell 
him. Samuel tells him of the Divine 
intention to make him king, and sends 
him on his way home. He takes up 
his old duties on his father’s farm, 
telling no one what Samuel has told 
him. Later on, when the Philistines 
and Ammonites are pressing them 
hard, an assembly is called. Samuel 
calls upon Jehovah to intimate his 
choice by the ancient method of cast- 
ing lots. Saul is chosen, but goes 
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back to the farm for awhile, until the 
country is threatened by the Ammon- 
ites, when he calls together an army 
and defeats them. Samuel again calls 
an assembly for ratification of the 
kingdom. 

Here at Gilgal, after offering sac- 
rifices and peace-offerings Samuel 
formally laid aside his judgeship and 
demanded an investigation and vin- 
dication of the acts of his adminis- 
tration. After briefly reciting to them 
their history, their manifold sins, their 
determination to have a king instead 
of the government established by 
Moses, Samuel defines the place the 
king shall have in the government, 
which may be summed up in a few 
words: Over Israel but under Je- 
hovah.—The kin,, however, can not 
rule righteously without a righteous 
people. Samuel impresses upon them 
the fact that if they fail to respect 
and obey the Divine law, the king 
can not save them. As a result of the 
miraculous answer to the prayer of 
Samuel, in the way of rain and thun- 
der in a dry season, “All the people 
greatly feared Jehovah and Samuel”. 
Naturally they sought the intercession 
of the one man they knew had power 
with God. He promised that tho he 
would no longer be judge over Israel, 
he would still continue to pray for 
them. (Lesson 2.) 

For his repeated disobedience to 
Jehovah, Saul is finally rejected from 
being king over Israel. Under Divine 
direction, Samuel goes to Bethlehem 
at the time of a village feast for the 
purpose of anointing Saul’s successor. 
At the sacrificial feast at his home, 
Jesse, a farmer of the tribe of Judah 
introduces seven sons, one by one. 
Samuel asks if there is not still 
another son, and the feast is delayed 
until the youngest, David, is sent for. 
The oil of anointing is poured on him. 
It is not probable that any of them 
knew the purpose of the anointing. 
This candidate for great honors hav- 
ing been selected, he must be tried 
out, tested, to develop his fitness to be 





king after Saul. (Lesson 3.) 


—= 


The events told in the First Book of 
Samuel are evidently not in chrono. 
logical order, and the story of David's 
combat with Goliath is probably jp. 
serted for the purpose of giving 
reason why “an evil spirit troubleq 
Saul”. Saul had been told by Samu} 
that his dynasty was not to continue: 
David had been anointed. A battle 
with the Philistines impended. For 
forty days neither side seemed wil- 
ing to engage in a pitched battle. | 
was common in those days to decide 
the fortunes of war by personal com- 
bat between champions on either side. 
David was considered too young to 
go to battle. Finally Jesse sends him 
with a gift of cheeses to the captain 
over his three oldest sons. David ar. 
rives as the famous giant of Gath 
comes out to make his daily challenge, 
and persuades Saul to let him go out 
against him. Refusing the _ king's 
armor, David takes his sling and 
smooth stones from the brook, slays 
Goliath and takes his head to Saul. 
(Lesson 4.) 

Saul knew that he had done wrong 
and failed as king over Israel. He 
was not told who his successor was 
to be; but hearing the chants in 
praise of David after the victory over 
the Philistines, he suspects it may be 
David. This would account for his at- 
tempts to kill him. The best ele- 
ments in Saul’s character appear in 
his son Jonathan, one of the loveliest 
characters in history, sacred or pro- 
fane. A most difficult role had that 
young man to play. His love for David 
is of the most devoted kind, tho he 
knows that David will take his place 
as Saul’s successor. He protects Da- 
vid from the wrath of Saul and yet 
he remains faithful to his father to 
the end, and goes down with him to 
death in the battle of Gilboa. 

If Jonathan affords the brightest of 
all examples of unselfish and unal- 
loyed friendship, David in the sixth 
lesson furnishes an equally bright and 
shining example of the Christian and 
Godlike method of dealing with those 
who have most cruelly wronged us. 
David has had to flee to escape the 
murderous wrath of Saul. He gath- 
ers a band of men around him aad 
becomes practically an outlaw. When 
Saul, in pursuit of David, sleeps in 
his camp in the wilderness, David 
again spares his life, taking his spear 
from near Saul’s head, to prove that 
he had him in his power. Saul once 
more confesses his sin and returns 
to his place. Again and again Saul 
repents and promises David and Jon 
athan that he will never do David any 
harm; but as often thru jealousy he 
loses control over himself. David 
knew that Saul deserved to die, but 
he would not lift his hand against the 
Lord’s anointed. 


After the death of Saul and Jona- 
than, David begins to show kingly 
qualities. First, he sought Divine 
counsel. He was elected king at 
Hebron. He wished to bring back the 
ark, taken by the Philistines in the 
battle in which Saul and Jonathan 
were slain, and afterwards sent on by 
them to Kirjathjearim. David forgot 
the specific directions covering the 
moving of the ark. The death of 
Uzziah for putting his hand on it to 
steady it was a great shock to him, 
and he is afraid to move the ark far- 
ther, so it is carried into a house 
nearby. David thonght the matter 
over for three months, then removed 
the ark from the house of Odeb-edom, 
this time in the appointed way, on the 
shoulders of the priests, and offering 
sacrifiees of thanksgiving. David was 





then a very happy man. (Lesson 7.) 
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period of David’s life immedi- 
following the establishment of 
at Jerusalem seems to be the 
; -ater mark of his religious ex- 
Tienes. Everything indicated that 
pavid at this time was doing his best 
according to the light he had. Now 
that he has fortified the city and 
puilt himself a fitting cedar palace, 
it occurs to him that it is but right 
and fitting that he should build a 
temple for Jehovah to take the place 
of the tabernacle. Nathan, a recog- 
nized prophet, approves of this, but 
later finds he is mistaken. The gist 
of the message Nathan gives to David 
js that while Jehovah appreciates the 
offer, He is obliged to decline it, on 
the ground that David has been in 
many wars and has shed much blood. 
He promises two things, however: 
that he will establish Israel perman- 
ently in the land, and establish his 
family in high places, and that his son, 
a man of peace, in times of peace, 
shall build the house. This, however, 
did not prevent David from gather- 
ing together and preparing material 
for the temple which Solomon later 
puilt. (Lesson 8.) 

In the many bloody wars David evi- 
dently loses that fine spiritual char- 
acter which had been developed in 
former years. He loses communion 
with God and lays the foundation for 
the great sin of his life, the seduction 
of the wife of one of his brave of- 
ficers. When a man is out of touch 
with his Maker, there is no telling to 
what lengths he may go in the grati- 
fication of the baser passions. David 
is rebuked by the prophet Nathan, and 
rebuked in a way that revealed the 
full extent of his crime, including mur- 
der of the husband of Bathsheba. 
David repents sorely of his sin, real- 
izing that it was a sin against God 
as well as man. He realizes that his 

Brepentance demands more than an 
outward profession, that it demands 
the sacrifices of a broken and con- 
trite heart and the sustaining grace 
of the Indwelling Divine Spirit. (Les- 
son 9.) 

Solomon was the son of David and 
Bathsheba, and to him was promised 
the kingdom. Before his death, David 
admonished him to obey the laws of 
God, that he might prosper. In the 
tenth lesson we have Solomon at his 
best. A great national sacrifice is 
going on in Gibeah, and the Lord re- 
veals himself to Solomon in a dream, 
asking him, “What shall I give thee?” 
Solomon chooses wisdom, not the 
wisdom of the philosoper, but the 
wisdom of the ruler, “an understand- 
ing to judge this people”. And he 
needed it in large measure, to correct 
the hoary abuses of the past and to 
guide the nation. As David had longed 
for righteousness so Solomon wished 
to be a great statesman and ruler. He 
wished for this, not for the glory there 
was in it, not for the wealth, but to 
fit him for a duty he had to perform. 
God gave him all that he asked for 
and much* more besides. Solomon 
became known as the wisest of all 
men, but he was probably the deepest 
student in all Israel. 


The eleventh lesson deals with the 
dedication of the temple. It shows 
the breadth of Solomon’s vision, his 
conception of Jehovah as God not only 
of Israel but of all the earth. It 
shows also his recognition of the fact 
that the permanence of his kingdom 
Would depend on hig faithfulness to 
the laws of Jehovah. It shows his 
conception of the spirituality of Je- 
hovah, and his anticipation, as we see 
from his prayer at the dedication of 
the temple, that the time might come 
When foreign nations might be led 
to the worship of Jehovah in His tem- 
ple. For in his prayer Solomon in- 
cludes not merely the children of Is- 
rael, but also the hated foreigner and 
those in trouble. 

It seems a sudden step from the 
time of the building of the temple and 
the glory of Sdlomon to the story of 
the division of the kingdom. The 
People seem to have been satisfied so 
long as Solomon was building the tem- 
ple, 2 work of some seven years and 
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BEAUTY that 


surpasses all tradition 


Buick for 1928 is Beauty for 1928— 
a de luxe presentation of new motor 
car styles by the world’s foremost 
designers. Here is what Fashion 


decrees: 


Graceful Bodies by Fisher, swung 
smartly low, without any loss of head- 
room or road-clearance and without 
resorting to smaller wheels . . . plus 
color harmonies, imvside and out, en- 


BUICK AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN, D 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


dowing closed car interiors with the 
beauty of exquisite drawing rooms— 
and crowning all, a refreshing air of 
youthfulness. 


Even brief inspection of the Buick 





line assures you there is no longer any 
need to delay purchase of your new 
car. Buick for 1928 is Beauty for 1928 
—and performance, luxury and value 
for 1928 as well. 


ivision of General Motors Corporation 











WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 





BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





employing a vast army of workers. 
But he launched out into a series of 
great buildings, and two great lines of 
ships. These extensions of com- 
merce made Jerusalem the great cen- 
ter of trade, the money power of the 
world. With it came luxury and ex- 
travagance and immorality, and as a 
result bad government and excessive 
taxation. When Solomon died, his 
son Rehoboam went to Shechem to 
receive the votes of the elders of the 
ten tribes, as his father’s successor. 
They were willing to give it, on condi- 
tion that there be reform in govern- 
ment and reduction of taxes. Reho- 
boam, a young man reared in luxury, 
tried to crush out this complaint at 
once. The result was a rebellion and 
Rehoboam had to flee. Then Jere- 
boam, the son of Nebat, again appears 
on the scene. Years before this, the 
prophet Ahijah had told him that the 
time would come when he should be 
king of the ten tribes, and that if he 
served the Lord his kingdom would 








continue. After Solomon’s death he 
returned and headed a_ rebellion. 
This was successful, and he became 
ruler of Israel, but he forgot what 
Ahijah had told him: that unless he 
served God, his kingdom would not 
continue. He also failed to heed later 
warnings. (Lesson 12.) 





Delicious Veal Loaf 


N EXCELLENT meat dish for 
summer and one that is equally 
good hot or cold is this rather differ- 
ent veal loaf..The recipe is as follows: 
2 pounds lean veal. 
3 or 4 thin slices lean salt pork. »* 
2 eggs. 
1 pimento, either canned or fresh. 
¥, cup cracker crumbs. 
1 tablespoon chopped parsley, gen- 
erous measure. 
Y% cup cream. 
1 teaspoon salt. 





¥% teaspoon pepper. 

Dash of nutmeg. 

Have the butcher grind the veal 
fresh. Beat the eggs and mix into 
the ground meat, adding the other in- 
gredients as named. Rub a slice of 
the salt pork over the bottom and 
sides of a bread pan, single loaf size, 
and shape the meat into it. Lay the 
slices of salt pork over the top and 
bake two hours in a moderately hot 
oven. The pan is set in another pan 
of hot water in order to avoid baking 
too hard on the bottom. The loaf 
should be basted frequently during 
baking. 





Household Hint 


If you are fond of candied sweet po- 
tatoes and butter is scarce, just pre- 
pare as usual and cover the potatoes 
with brown sugar and then lay on top 
very thin strips of good bacon. Also 
place a few strips in the bottom of the 
baking dish. 
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Floyd Welker of Warren County, Iowa 
makes $69.40 more per month from his 
twenty-two cows by feeding Cow Chow, 














Here is part of the herd of Holsteins that produced the $69.40 extra profit 
per month for Mr. Welker. An article in April 28 issue of lowa Homestead 
tells how he fed Cow Chow with his grain mixture to make this gain. 
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Let Bulky- 
Las help 
Cow Chow 
bring you 
more milk. 


of dairymen say— 


PURINA MILLS, 994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Fight Busy Mills Located for Service 


Write us for a Purina Cow Booklet—free 















aed 
Bigger Crops 


Your profits depend on seed. 
Give it the best of care. 
Make sure of a full stand 
next season by putting your 
seed corn on a Bain Dryer 
this fall. More than 100,- 
000 farmers find it means 
5 to 10 more bushels per 
acre. Bain patented 
‘hanger-point dries the ear 
both inside and out. Dryer 
lasts a lifetime, yet pays 
for itself the first season. 
Costs less than you would 
ordinarily pay for material 


8. Hooks penetrate 
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alone. 
pith of cob and hap New Low Prices 
=" Dryer holds more to early buyers, Get 
rodents or ay by Offer, also free cir Mo 
6 
evenly, leaves kernels OnC® 
in perfect condition, Will Cn 
Aen, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa S__ 
Send for Your FREE Cony NO 
% or More Saving 
d even consider buying until you have our es' 
wa. We ship quick and pay the freigh 
FARMERS "LUMBER co. 


Save money on_special offer 
corn in less cag 
Prevents 
. Dries quickly, Cular. by Qi 
— h BROS. MFG. COMPANY 
ee ait, Send us somone hist - gone needs. No money 
2Ath and Boyd Streets OMAHA. NEBRASKA 








vam Xoosss $6.45 Write for 
5 in. Color: NEW 
Litt CATALOG 


brim 

of cowboys’ wear- 
ing apparel and 
riding equipment. 
All styles of 
STETSONS. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
@ Money Refunded. 


STOCKMAN-FARMER SUPPLY CO., 
1629 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo. 

























PARKE 


Telling about 


NEMA CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene, C. P.) 
For destroying 


Roundworms Hookworms 


and Stomach Worms 


n 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 


Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 


Quick Action—WNo Losses 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 


Nema Booklet sent free by 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT 


DETROIT, MICH, 
WALKERVILLE, 


VU; Ste 
ONT., CAN. 


F Xo. 650. 


DAVIS & CO. 
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get more “ ryote corn. 
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> ag CRIBS 


Duty Corn Cribs 


fi oleae and descriptive folder telling 
bs and Grain 


MIDWEST STEEL ens co. 
379 American Bank Bidg., 


All shapes, round, square, ob- 
long--All steel--Midwest Heavy 
guarantees 


vestment a myn can make. 


bow to 
Seed — and prepaid freight in effect 


nsas City, Mo. 





The Bloom Ear Corn Slicer and Cob Crusher 
willdoublethevatue of your corn ney on- 












DOES COW TESTING PA 


Some Dairying Tips From Winner of Kildee Cup 
By FRANK BEDELL 


What I have accomplished with 
dairy cows, in the past three years, 
is something that any one can do. 


| The tester of our test association has 


played no small part in our results, 
in fact L. C. Adams, our tester, and 
the cows, are the ones to whom credit 
is due. 

We started the 1923 and 1924 test- 
ing year with eight cows. Six of them 
milked long enough during the year 
(eight months and 20 days) to give 


us an average of 5,604 pounds of milk | 


and 260 pounds of butterfat. That 
was 15 pounds of butterfat below the 
average of our association. I thought 
to myself, “Something is wrong! If I 
can not come up to the average or 
help the average, I am not doing my 
part by the association.” However, 
the net profit per cow, during that 
first year was satisfactory. It was 
around $100. It had paid to milk 
cows! 

The second year we started out with 
the same cows. I had purchased one 
or two in addition. I have come to 
this conclusion, from experience, that 
once in a while we pick up a bargain 
in a cow, and twice in a while we 
pick up a “lemon”. Therefore, I have 
evolved this rule: “A $125.00 cow will 
pay for herself, above feed cost, just 
as quickly as a $60.00 cow.” In addi- 
tion, if one is fortunate enough to 
raise a heifer calf out of the better 











Bedell, 


his two children, and the 
Kildee cup. 


cow, he has a dairy herd started. In 
the other case, the heifer calf out of 
the $60.00 cow should be vealed. Of 
course there are exceptions. 

Three of our cows were producing 
more than the previous year. I had 
assumed the personal care of the 
cows. We talked it over with the 
tester and decided just which cows 
should be disposed of. Two cows went 
through our shipper’s association, and 
two beef bred cows were sold lo- 
cally. One heifer was traded for an- 
other cow. Four cows were bought 
and with the three cows that had been 
in the herd from the first, I was “set” 
for the third year’s work. 

We had raised our average of 260 
pounds of butterfat for the first year 
to 299.8 pounds for the second year. 
We are off on the third year! It is 
July. The sun is hot! The pastures 
are drying up. The cows are fighting 
flies and dropping off on their milk 
production. “Something is wrong. I 
shall have to change my method.” I 
reasoned thus; what happened fol- 
lows: . 

When the cows came up to the barn 
about the middle of the forenoon, they 
were put in the stable and sprayed 
with fly spray. We had a few soy- 
beans and I wondered when I would 
ever get any more out of those beans 
than right then, fed to those cows. So 
I went out into the field, cut a few 
green beans and commenced feeding 
them to the cows, in the darkened 
stable. Say! What happened? Well, 
the cows surely appreciated those 
beans, by the way the milk cans filled 
up! In addition to this I continued 
to feed the grain ration according to 
the amount each cow was producing. 

The next thing that happened, we 
topped our test association with an 


| pounds of butterfat a month, dor 





average of 36.3 pounds of butte 
for the month of August. That 
a real event for a fellow who had fy 
trailing along “bringing up the 
for over two years! 

We continued the beans, and feq 
the rate of one pound of feeg s 
every 214 to 3 pounds of milk, ¢ 
average did not drop below » 


the rest of the year. When the yegy, 
totals were added up, it was fon 
that I had fed right to the rule o 
pounds of feed to one pound of by 
terfat. My ration consisted of 
pounds ground corn, 400 pounds , 
ground oats, 200 pounds of oil meg 
100 pounds of gluten meal and } 
pounds of cottonseed meal. 

Along in February one or two ¢ 
freshened and I started milking thre 
times a day. Then something gy 
happened! My herd made an averag 
of over 40 pounds of butterfat for 
month! That had been my goal f 
a long time. During the two yeg 
previous to this I occasionally won) 
have a cow that would make 
pounds of butterfat a month and dy 
ing all this time I was hoping to ge 
a 40 pound average on my entire h 
That event was one of the most ¢ 
couraging things to me. 

Spring came, more fresh cows, ani 
June found us going at the rate @ 
52.3 pounds of butterfat per cow, 1 










































One of the heavy milkers in the 
Bedell herd. 


eleven head, with two heifers of om 
own raising giving milk. 

It is now September, and we are i 
formed that we have won the “Kilda 
cup”! To win this trophy cup, whid 
is awarded by Prof. H. H. Kildee @ 
Iowa State college, a farmer mu 
have the highest producing herd 1 
grade cows in any of the 60-odd c 
test associations of Iowa for the yea 
We succeeded in doing this the pa 
year, with an average butterfat pro 
uction of 472.6 pounds of butterfat fe 
each of our eight cows, while the mil 
average was 8,738. 

Just a word about my three origin 
cows. They averaged 252.2 of butte 
fat the first year, 320.4 pounds t 
second year and 480.3 of butterfat th 
third year, with one of them our “hig 
cow”, producing 554.2 pounds of but 
terfat the first year of the test assoc 
ation, under adverse circumstane 
and was bought on the cow-teste 
recommendation. She produced 548 
pounds of butterfat last year. 

Feed and care have more to do wil 
the economical And persistent prodt 
tion of milk than we are apt to g 
them credit. Under care comes com 
fort. A cow, or any animal, to do f) 
best work or make the fastest gail 
has to be comfortable. You or I wot 
not call lying down on a bare pi 
or cement floor, without any stra 
under us, comfort. Nor can I see mué 
protection from a cold rain or Wi 
on the south side of a barb wire fen 
Let the young cattle out in the st# 
field, but keep the milk cows insid 
To make comfort out af a straw stat 
do not try to make a barn out of I 
but put the straw under the cow! 
the barn. 

Compare the comforts of a © 
along in July and August, that is it 
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DAIRY CATTLE 
CONGRESS 


National Belgian Show 


American Poultry 
Congress 


Eclipsing All 
Previous Records 


In 
Every Department 


A never-to-be-forgotten exposition 
of dairy cattle, draft horses and 
poultry. 

Sixteen immense buildings and 
forty acres of land filled with in- 
dustrial and educational exhibits. 


Seven days of inspiration, edu- 
cation and entertainment for every 


member of the family. A great 
vacation week. 


SEPT. 26—OCT. 2 


WATERLOO, IOWA 














7, 


Model Belgian Melotte Cream Sepa 
. In the NEW Melotte you 


Don't Pay for 4 Months 


not pay one cent for 4 
oa receive the pn ad 


Trial. - 
Offer. 


Yes, you need 
— [ate : 
lotte . n 
RIGHT NOW: 30 Days’ F 
Write for FI‘EE Book and 


MELOTTE SEPARATO 


H. B. BABSON, U. 8S. Mgr. 
9th Street, Chicago, Ii. 


Dept, 
29-46 








HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


500700 BUSHELS 


Clean, fast husking guaranteed with stalks 
dry, wet or frozen; 500 to 700 bushels per day 
with our wonderful “Steel 4” husker and a 
m or equal power. Doit in your spare 
time. Real money in custom work. red- 
ding of all stalks recommended by U. S. 
Government to destroy the Corn Borer. 
Sold on Trial! 

Operate it yourself-—with your own corn, on 
your premises and at our risk. Liberal trial 
and money- guarantee. 5 sizes, 6 to 20 
H.P. Write for catalog and prices; alsouseful 
souvenir free! State H.P. of your engine. 

ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER COMPANY 
“Inventors of the Corn Husker’’ 

Box 11 Milwaukee, aFXT 
isconsin 





Get a hog waterer that will not 
¢. Have plenty ef good ~— 
clean water for your stock in = 
Winter as well as in summer. 
the te Sanitary Heated waterer is. “— 
orsia + ee fountain for year ’round use. At your dealer’s, 
¢ sod lelivered to your station. Order now or write for 


Centrai Foun co. 
202 So. 2nd Ave. ” a) towa 





naw LOW PRICES on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
oo Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 
actory to You. We Pay the F: it. “f saved $22.40" 
says Geo. E. W. uron Co , Mich, 

Don't deiay, write y for FREE talog. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Box 296 Muncie, Ind. 





ee 


Please refer to thispaper when writing. 








darkened barn, has had a little fly 
spray sprayed onto her, and is eating 
a few green soybeans to the comfort 
of a cow that is out in the hot sun 
with nothing to eat and fighting flies 
with tail, head and feet. 
even more interesting to compare the 
cream checks! 

While this story shows that care 


and feeding were undoubtedly the | 


major factors in the success of this 


herd, we should not overlook the fact | 
that we culled the unprofitable indi- | 


viduals in the herd just as soon as it 
was demonstrated by record in the 


It would be | 


barn book that better cows could be | 


kept at greater profit. So I went 


about the county and selected cows | 
that had records showing they had | 


capacity for production and hoped by 
good care to improve on what they 
were already doing. I found one man 
who was dispersing his herd, so was 
able to get good prospects that later 
proved that they were capable of as 
much as a hundred pounds additional 
production. Two of these cows were 
among my five 500-pound cows and 
had replaced cows that I had culled 
that were giving from 150 to 200 
pounds. 

I like dairying, because one never 
has to worry about being out of a job. 
If work is slack, one could do worse 
than curry the cows. I would much 
prefer the company of a few good 
cows and calves for my boy, and my- 
self, than the atmosphere and main 
entertainments afforded by most towns 
and cities. 





A Partnership Milking Ar- 
rangement 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“TI have a chance to milk some Jer- 
sey cows on shares this winter, and 
would appreciate your suggestions as 
to what would be a fair division of the 
milk, cream, etc. The other man is to 
furnish the cows, and I am to furnish 
the feed and labor. Much would de- 
pend upon the individuality of the 
cows, but any suggestions would be 
appreciated. We feel that with the 
present prices of feeds, cost of deliver- 
ing the milk or cream, etc., that we 
would need to get considerably more 
than half in order to make any profits 
over costs, but we may be wrong.” 

In a partnership of this kind there 
are so many variable factors that it is 
practically impossible to set down any 
rules that would be fair under all con- 


ditions. 


costs will approximately equal half 
the returns. With -poorer cows the 
feed costs will more than absorb half 
the returns, The above estimates are 
based on cows that are well fed. If 
they are poorly fed, the feed costs a 


larger proportion of the returns. It , 
would be impossible to try to stint the | 
ration of good cows in order to in- | 


crease the returns for the man fur- 
nishing the feed, for usually it would 
work the other way. 

With reasonably good cows in such 
a partnership, we should think that it 
would be approximately correct to fig- 
ure that the feed costs would absorb 
half the returns. If necessary, feed 
costs could be accurately kept. This 
amount should be deducted before 
there was any division made for re- 
turns on the cows, or returns for labor 
and equipment. 
vision of the young calves, especially 
heifers, should receive consideration. 

If the cows which our subscriber is 
expecting to get are good ones, we be- 
lieve that he could afford to give the 
owner of the cows from 20 to 25 per 
cent of the total returns and allow the 
cow owner to keep the heifer calves. 
If the cows are only average in ability 
to produce, then we doubt if he could 
afford to give this much for their use. 

If any of our re&ders have tried part- 
nerships of this kind, we would be glad 
to have the benefit of their experi- 
ences. 


anal IONA, 





With good cows and average | 
values for dairy products the feed | 


The matter of the di- | 


‘a, DAIRY FEED 
Summer weather always makes 


pastures shorter and less nourishing. 
Fall pastures can’t produce milk profit- 
ably unless a grain ration is used. 

Cows that must depend on pastures 
for body building as well as milk pro- 
duction will dry up and will make un- 
profitable milkers this winter. 

International Special Dairy is made 
to prevent falling off in milk production. 
It is the dairy farmer’s insurance of 
continued profits. 

A hundred thousand farmers are 


milking more profits because of Inter- 
national Special Dairy or other Inter- 


lEat 
INTERNATIONAL 
For More Milk 


national Dairy Feeds. 
Ask your nearest feed dealer for 


International Guaranteed Dairy Feeds. 


WE GUARANTEE iInterna- 
tional Special Dairy Feed, when 
fed in place of wheat feed or 
ground grains and according to 
directions accompanying each 
—— Se ngetace “20 Extra Quarts 

ack. 

WE GUARANTEE this result 
or you can mail us comparative 
records and we will mail you a 
check to cover guaranteed milk 
increase. 


INTERNATIONAL Sugar] Feed Company 
MINNEAPOLIS . 
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my berd 
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HOG WATER 
bis Sage, Sure 
3 a 





Hogs gain weight in the 

coldest weather when you 

supply properly warmed drink- 

ing water. Avoid danger of fire, save 

fuel costs, and do away with the 

work of tending a lamp or heater by instal™ 
ing a Dempster Self-Heating Hog Waterer- 
Simply place the drinkin hee where hogs 
can reach it and cover the pipes and tank 
with manure. Works perfectly when it’s 30 
below zero. Easy to install; costs nothing to 
run. See one at your 8 today. 


DEMPSTER MILL MBG. CO. 
731 So. 6th Se. Beatrice, Nebr. 


DEMPsTER 


SELF-HEATING 


| HOG WATERER 


Stop! 
Look! 
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grade SLIP-ON-BODIES for Ford roadsters at prices 
far below regular. Bodies must be removed frem old 
warehouse in short time is reason for slashing prices 
in HALF. 33x60 inch body, $4.%; 36 ch, $5.40; 
40x60 inch. 95.95: special 42x60 for 1926 

06.95. Circul: On request. Sead cash wit order, 
Every body guaranteed satisfactory or momey re- 
funded Mail order at once to nearest office. 

MANUF, co. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Chicago Office 715 Bahimore Bidg. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 











SOMETHING NEW! 


SANDWICH 
Galvanized Copper. 
Alloy Steel Elevator 


Double-armored Against 
Rust and Decay 
Longer Life—No Extra Cost 

BOOK FREE. Our illustrated cata- 


log showing both Portable and 
—— Elevators will be sent 


; E Write for it NOW. 
SANDWICH 

MANUFACTURING 
>» COMPANY 


s\ Sandwich Mllinois 

: BRANCH HOUSES 
Ceuncil Bloffa, la. 
Cedar ids. Ia. 


Kansas City, Mo, 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
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MALLEABLE OR ROLLERCHAIN 
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u stro ite lon, 

Greater > Sisumaainmneie, 
SET IN YOUR CRIB 
BEFORE YOU PAY 
ronssame direction as 

ets. Elevates Ear Corn, Wheat, 


Oats, 60 8 
Catalogand Crib Pians Free. Write 


C0., Box 1369 Morton, Minois. 
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Adventures of the Brown Family 
On the Trail of Black Neb 


By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 


OLUNTEERING as a detective, Big 

Judd, who had successfully cap- 
tured “Slippery Sam” after the steal- 
ing of Henry Brown’s prize colt, re- 
porte¢ to Hal Brown that he has made 
a discovery. Jack Miller had ex- 
changed an ancient Spanish coin for 
food in a neighborhood some distance 
away. 

“l’'m goin’ to keep an eye on that 
feller,” asserted Big Judd, “an’ bring 
him to book. He cain’t make me be- 
lieve that he doesn’t know anything 
about stealin’ that colt either. Slap 
him in jail, Hal, an’ Black Neb and 
whoever is with him will have to come 
out from kiver. They’s hidin’ some- 
whar in the hills.” 

Despite his suspicions Hal refused 
to take the extreme measures advised 
by Big Judd. The Miller family was 
one of good repute and as yet there 
was no definite proof that Young Jack 
was either thief or traitor. Hal had 
an uncomfortable feeling that he had 
made a fool of himself in making so 
bitter a denunciation of his former 
friend, but pride and stubbornness 
kept him from trying to make amends. 
Beth had never mentioned Jack’s 
name again, but the breach between 
brother and sister had widened until 
no longer was there the warm affec- 
tion which had always characterized 
members of the Brown family. Beth 
knew of the activities of Big Judd. 
She did not consider it disloyal to warn 
Young Jack and one day in answer to 
a note dropped in the Miller’s mail box 
Jack appeared at the’ trysting place 


where they had met on the day Brown ° 


Rob had disappeared. 

“It was kind of you to ask me to 
come, Beth,” said Jack as he took her 
hand, “but as I have said before I 
don’t want to make trouble in your 
family. It is a mistake for me to meet 
you here.” 

“They are all turning against you, 
Jack,” cried Beth passionately, “ex- 
cept Mary and Little Joe. Even mother 
has come to believe that you are plot- 
ting to rob us of the farm. Why can’t 
you tell us what you know so that 
this terrible suspense will be over. 
Mother is half sick, worrying because 
we may lose what we’ve invested here. 
It isn’t the treasure we care for, but 
we do want to know our home is safe.” 


S Beth’s tears fell Jack’s eyes, too, 
' were moist. “It has been a ter- 
rible time for you, Beth,” said Jack, 
“and I couldn’t blame you if you hated 
me. As I have said many times be- 
fore I’ve given my word of honor to 
a dying man and I can’t speak yet. But 
if you will only trust me and have 
faith in me everything will be cleared 
up. I can promise you one thing, Beth. 
No harm will come to any of you and 
so far as I know your home is safe. 
Can’t you trust me Beth?” 

There was more than faith in the 
dewy eyes which Beth turned to Jack 
Miller, but her reply was inaudible as 
Jack pressed her hand and turned 
away for home. If Jack cared for her, 
if his professed friendship for the 
family was true, would not this out- 
weigh any pledge to a man who after 
all must have been half insane? Torn 
by doubt and misgiving Beth went 
slowly home to find dark-eved Juanita 
Feftnandez waiting and smiling know- 
ingly. 

“It is beautiful down in the woods,” 
remarked Juanita irrelevantly, “and a 
little bird tells me that you like com- 
pany.” “You've been snooping and 
eavesdropping,” cried Beth furiously. 
“Juanita Fernandez, I hate you! I be- 
lieve you folks know as much about 
the mystery as Jack does and that you 
are no friend of ours.” 


< liner Spanish girl drew herself up 
haughtily @hd her dark eyes blazed. 
“I have not been ‘snooping,’” said 





Juanita, “I just happened to come 
through the woods and saw you and 
Jack Miller. Quite romantic, ’eh, with 
Jack holding your hands and looking 
into your eyes. Suppose I tell your 
father. What will you do then?” 

“Just you dare!” said Beth. “Just 
dare to run and tattle and see what 
happens to. you. I asked Jack to come. 
I had something important to tell 
him.” 

“What was it?” 





inquired Juanita 











Wai 





eagerly. “Something you have found 


out?” 


“None of your business,” answered | 


Beth rudely. “And now suppose you 
run on home and tell your precious 
mother what you have heard.” 

“Beth Brown, I’ll never speak to you 
again,” stormed Juanita as refusing 
to answer Mary’s welcoming call she 
hurried off for home, while Beth, 
breaking into a storm of sobs, found 
comfort in Mary’s tender caresses and 
solicitous words. The storm passed 
and Beth hugged her younger sister 
tight. 

“I’m the most unhappy girl alive,” 
said Beth, “and all of it is my fault. 
Oh, why did I ever happen to look at 
that old paper? We hoped to be happy 
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Beth, breaking into a storm of sobs, found comfort in Mary’s tender caresses, 
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here in our own home at last, but 
instead we have quarreled with our 
neighbors, Hal is angry, even Dad 
won’t listen to reason and mother is 
against me too.” Again Beth wept to 
find solace in Mary’s warm kiss. 

“IT love you, Beth,” assured Ma: 
“and,” she added wisely, “I like Jacy 
and I know he isn’t to blame. Cheg, | 
up, Beth. It will all come out right” 

“Bless your dear heart,” said Beth, 
as she held Mary close, “you are 4 
real comfort. Maybe it will all come 
out right, but I’m afraid. Jack—” 

Out from the house came Hal to 
beckon excitedly. “Hey, Sis,” Called 
Hal, “got great news for you. Big 
Judd has located Black Neb and got 
the goods on Jack Miller. I knew 
that bird was guilty.” 

Guilty! Beth’s head drooped ang 
again tears filled her eyes. What 
value clearing up the mystery if it 
were proved that her friend wag a 
traitor unworthy of her trust? 
































Tamarack Versus Cedar Posts 


A Mooreton, N. D., correspondent 
writes: 

“What is the life of tamarack fence 
posts as compared with cedar posts? 
Other things being equal, which will 
last the longest?” 

The average life of untreated tam- 















arack posts is given by the University te 
of Minnesota as eight years, and by not 
Michigan State college as about nine your | 
years. The same authorities give red This 
or southern cedar as 30 and 33 years, MC 
and of northern white cedar as 12 minut 
and 18 years, respectively. <A good oP 
general rule would be eight years for Econ 
tamarack, 15 years for white cedar _— 


and 30 years for southern red cedar, Centr 


By creosoting the tamarack with _ 
double tank treatment, it can be made 40 de 
to outlast the untreated southern red This 


cedar. 






























































What has been your experience with or 
without good fence? We will pay $5.00 or 
snore for each letter that we use. Write for 







details, catalog and 3 tnteresting booklets 
that tell how others have made more money 
with hog-tight fences. 
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There’s the Fence 
That Makes Money for Me 


R. M. Frame, Canton, S. D., kept 21 brood sows for more than 
two months without feeding a bit of grain except the corn shelled 
and knocked off by his corn husking machine. 

Six separate fields fenced hog-tight allows hogging down and 
gets the brood sows out on new ground 
Morning Sun, Ia. Mr. Hewitt claims this produces 30% 
more pork at a minimum cost. 


RED BRAND FENCE 


“‘Galvannealed”— Copper Bearing 


look “% 


for C. F. Hewitt, 


used for hog-tight fences around 20 
acre fields will bring enough extra 
profits in from 1 to 3 years to pay for 
itself through crop rotations, hogging- 
down, saving green feed, roughage, 
etc. 


Claude F. Huskin, Pekin Gap, Texas, 
put 500 Ibs. of pork on 10 pigs by 
turning them into a hog-tight 114 
acre field of dough stage corn that 
would go 30 bu. to the acre. He got 
$10.63 a hundred or $53.15, and $3.15 
is all he spent for extra feed. 


J. E. Hickman, Carbon, Ind., claims 
that a well fenced farm is worth $25 
per acre more than a poorly fenced 
one, other things being equal. 


J. H. Fuhrmann, Hennessey, Okla., 
lost a yearling filly and ruined the 
udder of a pure blooded Holstein. 
Then he rebuilt every line of fence. 


We have thousands of other letters 
On file from good farmers telling how 
they hogged down corn; savc ! fallen \ 





grain, green feed and missed corn; 
rotated crops and made extra profits 
in many other ways with hog-tight 


RED BRAND Fence, “‘Galvannealed” 





GZ and copper bearing, is the good old ] 

=. Square Deal except better, longer ~ 

1 lasting now than ever before. Full Ke 

a length, picket-like stays keep it Pa 

x Straight; wavy strands keep it firm; tte 

zs : can’t-slip knots keep it tight; full = 

SS: gauge, honest weight—but protected a 

gs now with copper mixed into the steel an 

tA and by an extra heavy zinc “Galvan- 

/ nealed’’ coating. These two vital i 

= Zp things keep rust out and give longer ' 
Se life at lower cost. as 
<= Bi 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY " 








3822 Industrial Street, Peoria, Illinois 
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VERY bushel of corn you save on your 1928 
nd E pig crop boosts your hog profits! You will 
ondeat r feed, and get more than double the 
ve 2 your fe 
ee coun the same number of sows or more pigs 
ig: Y : 
fence i only 4 the sows song with 
the ECONOMY H fe) 
Posts? The Hog House with the Patented, Exclusive 
h will “PIG INCUBATOR® | 
t ww your hret itter in ruary 
ee res to 100% of pve pigs even at 
tam- 10 degrees below zero. This early farrowing 
-ersity helps you make the EARLY fall markets and Oo 
HIGHEST PRICES. You can then get another hit- 
nd by terin early fall and the “‘Pig Incubator” will take 
t nine your pigs through the winter for big cheap gains. 
ve red This Means 16 to 20 Pigs Per Year Per Sow 
yea No wonder hog raisers everywhere are deserting 
: P old time ho ws for os cree ag sega 
as inut sct farrowing house which ten min- 
ood aah danas into a year ‘round hog house. 
8 “Pig Incubator” Saves the Pigs 
rs for Economy Hog House has six separate pens for 
cedar sows. Each pen connects with six separate little 
pig pens into which only the Jittle pigs can go. 
cedar. Central brooder stove with canopy forces heat 
with down into these little pens, heating themto 72- 
degrees even at ten below. Heats sow pens to 
made 40 degrees. Little pigs stay in their own pens 
n red except at feeding time. ws can't injure them. 

















































This is a patented feature and the biggest im- 
provement ever made in hog raising equipment” 
' Perfects the McLean System 
Mounted on heavy, weather proofed skids, ease 
ily moved; best for owners or renters. Sanitary. 
Well ventilated with roof ventilator and top 
ventilating cello-glass windows that let in the 
“growth” rays of sun. 

Costs Less Than You Can Build It 
Fully equipped with stove. Comes in sections; 
two men can put it up in halfa day. Built of 
clear fr and No. | dimension lumber. Plan now 
to double your hog profits in 1928. Send coupon 
for catalog of Economy Hog House, self feed- 
ers, hog waterers, cattle waterers, poultry eras J) 





THIS IS THE HOGIHOUSE YOU SAW AT THE STATE FAIR 





SEND COUPON SAVE MONEY 

— P 
ECONOMY HOUSING CO., Onawa, lowa Dept. 1-B 

Send catalog and tell me how I can double my hog profita in| 

| with the ‘*Pig Incubator’’. 

Name R.F.D | 
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Store Corn Safely 


until pri higher 

Improper storage ef corn is costly. Deterior- 
ates feeding and market value 20% to25¢! The 
HASTINGS STEEL CORN GRIB prevents this heavy loss. 
Keeps corn safe from rats, moisture or lightning. 
Pays for itself the first year. Built to last a life- 
time. Never will need repairs or paint. Heavy 
steel frame, studdings, rafters, and braces. Gal- 
Vanized steel roef can’t blow off. Galvanized 


wire. 4 
enables you to crib early or 
frosted corn. Easy to fill from either side or roof. 
Bizes 650, 900 and 1075 bushels. 

We tully guarantee every Haetings Corn Crib 
&s well as our well known Hastings Stee! Grain 
Bin. See eur dealer or write us. Send today for 
tices and free Corn Crib booklet, Write NOW! 


Hastings Equity Grain Bin Mig Co. 
Dept. 93, Hastings, Neb. 














Please refer to this paper when writing 








Is It Necessary to Tramp Silage? 

Practically ever since silos came 
into use it has been one of the cardi- 
nal rules of silo operations that the 
silage must be very thoroly tramped 
as put in to prevent molding and spoil- 
age. This job of tramping in the silo 
is one of the most disagreeable ones 


on the farm and the good wages de- 
manded adds quite a Jittle to the cost 
of filling the silo. 

The high cost and scarcity of labor 
led a number of farmers in different 
sections of the country to try the plan 
of filling without tramping and several 
have used it the last three or four 
years with perfect success. Many 
claim that there is less loss from 
spoilage in silos filled this way than 
under the old plan of two or three 
men tramping down the silage. By not 
tramping the silage and using a small 
ensilage cutter and tractor, and 2 
binder with bundle loading attach- 
ment, a farmer and his hired man or 
boys can fill the silo without extra 
help, greatly reducing the cost and 
labor of filling the silo. The advo- 
cates of the non-tramping plan recome- 
mend cutting the silage in one-fourth- 
inch lengths, adding plenty of water if 
the corn is frosted and dry and direct- 
ing the filler pipe at the center of the 
silo, allowing the ensilage to fill up 
in a conical shaped pile, the center 
tending to push down and out, packing 
the ensilage tightly and eliminating 
air spaces. 

Experiments carried on at some of 
the agricultural experiment stations 
indicate that these farmers are right 
and that where the silage is cut rather 
fine and made rather wet that there 
is little if any more spoiled silage than 
with the older and more costly method. 
It is important that the silage be 
quite damp, so that water can be 





Squeezed out of a handful, that the silo | 


not be filled too rapidly, and that it be 
refilled after settling. Also it is rec- 
ommended that the top two or three 
feet be even wetter than the average 
and be tramped well. 
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(Continued from page 10) 
a long ways in helping the sale when 
finished. 

“For the man who feeds only a car- 
load or two, the best place to buy is at 
a terminal market. Being only forty 
miles out of Omaha, I of course buy 
my lambs on that market. Now, un- 
less you ‘know your stuff,’ you had 
better pay the regular commission to a 
good reliable commission firm to buy 
them for you, even if you do go in per- 
son, rather than try to buy them your- 
self. The average farmer don’t get to 
the market often enough to keep posted 
on values and as sheep prices are very 
erratic he should place his confidence 
in the man who is there daily and who 
will work for his interests. 

“The state from which the lambs 
come does not matter so much as get- 
ting the right kind. I prefer Idahos, 
but have fed lots of good ones from 
Colorado, Wyoming and of late years 
some very nice handy weight feeders 
have come from South Dakota. 

“Some will tell you lambs will get 
fat on weeds and trash they pick up. 
If you expect to make a good gain 
you need feed, and good feed, too. 
Many farmers see the stubblefield get 
green with foxtail and rush to market 
and get lambs to ‘save the feed.’ Don’t 
be so foolish. True, lambs will pick 
around and eat up some weeds, but if 
you have good pasture, such as clo- 
ver, alfalfa, sweet clover or even what 
looks like dead blue grass, you will 
find you will still have to mow your 
fence rows unless you put in more 
lambs than the pasture will carry, in 
which case they will, of course, eat the 
weeds rather than starve, but your 
gain will not be much. 

“An average bunch of lambs bought 
now, run on good pasture sixty days 
and finished on corn for say sixty 
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What are the two forms 
of Fire Protection? 





their problems. 


The two forms of fire pro- 
tection are prevention of fire, and in- 
surance in a substantial company. 


Prevention is all-important. Even full cover- 
age cannot reimburse you for loss of time, for 
inconvenience, for possible suffering. And the 
fact is that the average loss of value from fire 


The teaching of fire preven- 
tion should prevail in every 
farm home—every school— 
every place where farm prop- 
erty owners gather to discuss 






1 Pantntion 


You can easily get in touch 
with an agent in lo- 


ee Copy 


cality. Write for 
Prevene 


of bookler—" Fire 


tion on the Farm.” 


exceeds the insurance by a substantial figure. 
This margin between insurance and value is 
total loss, in spite of all you can do. 


LEGAL RESERVE INSURANCE 


Fire and Lightning —W indstorm— Tornado— Cyclone 


The Legal Reserve companies listed 
below give close attention to fire- 
prevention, and are organized to 
render personal service to insur- 
ance buyers. These are agency com- 
panies, represented in every locality 


Continental Insurance Company 
Aetna Insurance Company 


Home Insurance Company, New York 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 
American Insurance Company 


National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Insurance Company of North America 


by men who specialize in farm in- 
surance. The risks of these com- 
panies are scattered; local casualties 
cannot affect them seriously, and 
they will provide you with just the 
insurance you nee 


Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 

Columbia Fire Underwriters Agency 

United States Fire Insurance Co. 

Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Led. 

Commercial Union Assurance Co., Led. 

Security Insurance Company, New Haven 
reat American Insurance Company 

lowa National Fire Insurance Company 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Room 1029 Insurance’ Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 


- ILLINOIS 








days, should gain one-quarter to one- 
third of a pound per day. Much de- 
when pur- 
chased. Last year I bought forty-eight 
pound lambs about July 1 and market- 
ed ninety-five-pound lambs in Decem- 
ber. If you are going to have your 
lambs husk your corn, you can figure 
they will eat an average of one and 
one-third pounds per head per day, so 
by estimating your yield you can eas- 
ily figure how many lambs it will take 
to clean any given field. You will 
need to feed some hay after they clean 
out the leaves, as of course they must 
have roughage. As a rule, you should 
yard feed a few weeks to put on a 
hard finish after cleaning up your corn 
field. 

“Lambs start on feed quite easy with 
oats at first. Then add some shelled 
corn. They feed out very satisfac- 
torily on ear corn as well. If you 
have a few ewes mixed in they will 
soon teach the lambs to eat grain, 
either in the yard or field. If you 
make an average gain of one-third of 
a pound per head per day you have 
done all right. With fat lambs selling 
at $14, feeders at $13.50 will more 
than pay their board but will not make 
any big money. You must expect some 
death loss, and 2 or 3 per cent is not 
large. 

“Have your lambs dipped when you 
buy them, unless you can do it at 
home. This kills ticks, and you don’t 
want to feed ticks and sheep, too. 

“Last but not least, don’t overlook 
the water. Plenty of good clean wa- 
ter, easily accessible, is one big factor 
in feeding lambs. Don’t try to water 
hogs and lambs at the same trough. It 
won’t work. Keep salt before them at 
all times. When they get well on feed, 
I add a pound of common baking soda 
and a pound of sulphur to each pail of 
salt. It keeps their stomachs sweet.” 




















| Run Your Own 
Filling Station 


Save the big difference between 


bulk prices and retail prices on 
lubricating oil. 


KWART 


With the amazing new Kwart 
Kwick pump, you have your own 
oil supply right at home, and at 
wholesale. 

It fits any standard oi! drum. 
Pumps a quart at atime. No muss, 
no leaks, no oil on clothes or 
floor. The handiest thing on 
the whole farm. Nothing to get 
out of order. 

Direct to you, ready to use for 
$3.00 prepaid. Fully guaranteed. 
Reduce your oil bills and 
start enjoying its greater 
convenience by ordering 
yours NOW 

Order right from this 
@¢ or write us for 
Literature. 


Kwart Kwick Dep’t. 





oe asain d factor 
poolite Gor the farmes. —— 
Write for literature 


"Yhe Emin Serchio. 
HOLSTEINCIFRIESIAN 


230 East Ohio Street  Chicaga, Hlinois 
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MULE-HIDE 
O10) abe 


WOT A HICK 
IN A . 
PUILLIOM FEET 


MULE - HIDE 
ROOFS 


are a good invest- 
ment because they 
give long wearing 
service at reason- 
able cost. 

§ If you plan to reroof, 
ask your Mule- Hide 
dealer to show you the { 
Mule-Hide 3-Tab Hex 
Shingle for covering 
old, worn roofs with- 
out removing the 

original shingles. 












*SO GOOD THAT ONLY 
THE BEST DEALERS 
SELL THEM” 


The Lehon 
Company 


W. 44th St. to 45th St. on 
Oakley Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Buiids more shell than any 
other calcium carbonate content 
because it’s pure, dustless, odor- 
less, clean and 99.6% digestible 
in 8 hours. } 
















Your Dealer has Reef Brand } { 
GULF CRUSHING CO., INC. ) 
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Est. 1916~-Pat’d 
Admits Ultra-Violet Rays 


Brings Winter Eggs aun: 


Hens quit laying in winter because glass windows stop the 
gan’s ultra-violet rays. Give them a GLASS CLOTH 
opin shed and they start laying like it was June. 
LASS CLOTH admits ultra-violet light freely. The 
hens exercise, gg paralysis disappears. Egg glands 
function, It is common for 400 hens to lay $1000 worth of 
in the cold months. A $5.00 roll of GLASS CLOTH 
makes you tremendous profits. Half a million successful 
users. Tryitthis winter. Make bigegg money. Order 
Brollatonce. It will pay you. 
New super-strength material just out. ‘*Tough as boot 
feather.’” Strongest material of its kind on earth. Trans- 
parent, waterproof, weatherproof. No additional cost. 


$5.00 bri bi 1 
TRIAL DEC N Fooa ha ae 
4 ing for Pag f° 
3 R Catalog showing uses, on fequest. 
us, 


if your dealer does not have it, order direct from 
873 


TURNER BROS, wettingtsn, onic Dept. 













COMBINATION WORM PILLS 
for Poultry 


A quick, certain removal of tape 
and round worms with this old 
reliable remedy. Safe, speedy, 
easy to give. Nominal in cost. 
Boost your poultry profits. 
At all druggists, or write us direct 
for complete information, giving 
the name of your druggist. 


Killips’ Poultry Laboratories 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


















THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Future Egg and Poultry Prices 


Higher prices for eggs were predict- 
ed by poultry experts at the Iowa Lay- 
ing Station Field Day on the grounds 
that the increase in grain prices and 
the slump in egg prices had brought 
about a drop in feeding, an early molt 
in many cases and a wave of chickens 
to market. Mr. Heifner said that the 
molt brought about by stinting feed 
made culling a problem since forced 
molters are building up pigmentation; 
they have narrowed and lost the 
spread between the Jay bones. The 


culler should know the details of feed- | 


ing since it is not fair to the hens 
that have been made culls by starving 
to be thrown out as natural culls. 

Mr. Heifner would not cull for age 
only. He declared that in one house 
of hens he had birds three and four 
years old, birds of known production. 
If he 
these birds, he would be repaid for 
their board and lodging for the year 
since they would throw vitality, and 
vitality is the first essential for suc- 
cess in poultry keeping. If the breed- 
ers who stopped feeding when egg 
prices slumped had considered, they 
would realize that flocks can’t be 
brought back to laying in a hurry. If 
the fowls had been kept in mash, they 
would pay for the feed and produce 
when eggs are high. The poultry sta- 
tion can’t supply the demand at the 
house for eggs at 35 cents per dozen. 
Stores are paying 24 and 25 cents. He 
believed that his buyers would pay 50 
cents a dozen rather than not get his 
eggs. He believed further that a de- 
mand could be built up in the east for 
Iowa eggs if the Iowa breeders fur- 
nished sterile, graded eggs on a qual- 
ity basis.., 

Another point in favor of higher 
prices is that there were no late 
hatches in commercial plants. Hatch- 
eries stopped from four to six weeks 
early this year. 

Professor Lapp said in 1924 New 
Jersey increased their poultry produc- 
tion 100 per cent because they could 
buy Iowa corn cheap. “That won’t 
happen with $1.50 corn.” He boasted 
that we have poultry folk in Iowa 
who know more than those in Petalu- 
ma. New Jersey made their increase 
in poultry production after the fall of 
our grain prices. Five months ago 
storage houses refused to advance 
money when eggs were gathered for 
storage. Egg prices dropped. We had 
earlier egg production—thirty days 
earlier. A cut came at the other end, 
too. Storage eggs began going out in 
August. The poultry business in 1927 
is as different from the poultry busi- 
ness of 1925 as night is from day. 
Merchandising is different. 

The poultry breeder should not be 
influenced by trifling incidents that ir- 
ritate the market. He should select 
and grade his poultry. If he has 
enough early pullets, he should keep 
fewer hens. If his pullets are late, he 
should keep more hens, but never 
more than he can provide with suffi- 
cient house room. 

As horrible examples, Professor 
Lapp told of unsuccessful breeders 
who called him in to show him 225 
hens in a 10x20 foot house, and a 
breeder who had 375 Brown Leghorns 
in a 10x14 foot house. Given permis- 
sion to cull this flock, Professor Lapp 
culled out 235 and killed eighty. 
Then he advised the owner to remodel 
his shed roof house by putting on a 
semi-monitor front. He stated that 
the reason there were so many semi- 
monitor top houses in Iowa was be- 
cause that type of house could be made 
from the ordinary shed roof with com- 
paratively small expense and great 
profit in increase of room. and health. 
The steps which Professor Lapp point- 


had twenty-five chicks from | 


| ed out as leading to poultry success 
| were: Apply horse sense. Put the 
chickens on soil as nearly as possible 
free from contamination. Select only 
the hens that you have room _ for 
(from four to five square feet floor 
space per bird). Study vitality. The 
eye of the master brings success. A 
man has.no business in poultry unless 
he is observant. What to feed is not 
so important as how to feed. There 
are certain fundamentals about feed- 
ing: First, adaptability; second, costs 
(it is not always the cheapest feeds 
that give best results). Avoid dusty 





litter. Get rid of external and internal 
parasites. 
Professor Lapp believes that all 


flocks should be wormed with good 
worm capsule. He advised individual 
treatment. As to care, he warned 
against drafts; urged abundance of 
nests of good and not makeshift type, 
and cleanliness of nests. He told of 
| shipping eggs to Chicago last winter, 
at an average of 55 cents per dozen. 
His agent in Chicago was a high school 
boy to whom he paid 10 cents a dozen. 
Grade for quality was his instruction 
at all stages of the game. 

As instances of the difficulties in 
getting co-operation among farmers, 
Professor Lapp cited one woman re- 
fusing to buy a suitable male bird for 
her females from a neighbor on the 
grounds that “I wouldn’t give her the 
satisfaction of having better chickens 
than I have.” 

An egg circle came to grief because 
one or two of the members were 
caught selling to the local merchant at 
a cent a dozen more than the circle 
price. One man objected to the grad- 
ing of his eggs. Suspicion, jealousy, 
lack of confidence destroy co-opera- 
tion. “You can’t control the human 
side of people.” Co-operative markets 
will succeed when we as a people 
think as one. Farmers look at the egg 
quotations and think they should get 
the highest price on the market when 
their eggs won’t grade highest quality. 
“Start out and base your own farm on 
a quality basis,” he urged. “Produce 
clean, wholesome eggs.” 


All-Mash Feeding for Egg 
Production 
Poultry keepers who have used the 
all-mash method of feeding chicks and 
growing pullets may continue the 
method for laying pullets. The plan 


has proved satisfactory for fall and 
winter egg production at the Ohio ex- 
periment station, and is being used by 
many successful poultrymen. 

The only change in the all-mash for 
egg production, according to D. C. Ken- 
nard, station poultryman, is to increase 
the meat scraps from 5 to 10 per cent 
| and decrease the corn from 70 to 65 
per cent. Coarsely ground wheat may 
be used instead of middlings in the 
mash. And for best results, Mr. Ken- 
nard would also use milk in some 
form. 

Success with all-mash feeding the 
laying pullets, especially for winter 
eggs, is largely determined by the 
kind of mixture and manner of feeding 
it. The mash should be as granular as 
possible rather than finely ground. A 
suitable type of feeder should provide 
20 to 24 feet of eating space per hun- 
| dred pullets. Fresh mash should be 
| fed daily in the evening, the amount 
being about what will be consumed 
during the next twenty-four hours. 

Electric lights may be used to ad- 
vantage. A warm, moist mash fed in 
the evening, especially in cold weath- 
er, may prove beneficial. 

Details relative to the all-mash 
method of feeding layers may be had 
by writing, the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion,. at Wooster. 
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SAFELY 


You can now stop losses caused by rats and mig 
without risk to your stock or pouty K-R-O is the 


new safe way—made from squill 
mended by Government Experts. 


NOT A POISON 
Severe tests have proved that K-R-O is harmless in 
any quantity to human beings, livestock, pets or 
try but kills rats and mice every time. 

not contain arsenic, phosphorus, barium car. 
bonate or any other deadly poison. At your % 
gists 75c—large size (4 times as much) $2.00. 
sent direct from us postpaid if he cannot supply you, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. K-R-OCO., Springfield,0, 


K-R=@ 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


bs as recom. 





Makes Hens 


J (0) 0) 9 ateye 
and Lay Eatly 


At moulting time 
EGG a DAY makes 
feathers fast and gets 
hens back to full laying 
capacity in a jiffy. & 
You'll get eggs 15 to 
30 days sooner. And _ 
if you keep on using — 
EGG a DAY they'll 
keep up a summer lay- 
ing pace all winter long. 
Worth many times its / 
Cost at every season. 5 


EGGa DA 


Wass 


Makes 
MORE 
i EGGS, 


Bay now for 
fast moulting 


STANDARD CHEMICAL Mrc. Co. 
Dept. 17 John W. Gamble, Pres, Omaha, Nebr. 
Makers of Reliable Live ig Pana Poultry . 
SAVES 


_ Preperations Since 
eianiait 
£6352s Ross Brooder. House} 
ROSSMETAL Galvanized. Near 
round--no corners for crowding 
--vermin and rat proof. liame- 
| ter 12 ft, Combination Venti- 
lator and stove flue. Glass win-} 
10 apacity 500 chicks. 


Spectal concessson for ore 
ders now—write today 
ROSS CUTTER & SILO CO. 
411Warder St. Springfieid, Ohio) 


Makers of ROSS METAL Silos, Ensilage Cutters, Cribs, Bins, 
Feed Grinders, Metal Garages. 










































Get a package at once. Keep 
the egg money rolling in. Pays 
big returns all year. Makes chicks« 
grow fast. Speeds up moulting. 
Brings 2, 3 and even 4 times the 
eggs when they are high. The 
cost is small. A 65c pkg. supplies 
‘250 hens a month. Order from 
your dealer. Or, write to us. 
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Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


300 Rooms 250 Baths 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Rooms 100 Baths 
Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 





Operated for Your Comfort by 
EPPLEY HOTELS Co. 

















" DAVENPORT, IOWA 
neat. Youare proud to tell friends 
mit that you stay at the “Biack 
Hawk” when in Davenport. 
. It’seconomical, too. 350 rooms 
3-— 350 baths. Rooms $2.50 up 









Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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Watch Out for Fake Oil Co- 
operatives 
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(Continued from page 7). 







not you will buy stock. For exam- 
a Jet’s take the articles of incorpora- 
se ounty oil company that is 





tion of a © 





st being organized. In the first 
tt this company is not organized 
ae the co-operative law. That 
jooks pad at the start. Then the stock 
of the company is divided into com- 
mon and preferred. The preferred, 


without voting power, is being offered 
to farmers. The common stock, which 
4s voting power, is being retained by 


Mice “ promoters. And that means that 
a the folks who put up the bulk of the 
money have no voice in the manage- 

i ent. 
mp What will happen under such a 
plan? What can happen? The hold- 
ca Bs of the common stock can appoint 


themselves to good offices, pay out all 
y profits in salaries, buy from them- 
glves equipment at high prices, keep 
prices high on goods sold, and defer 
dividends on preferred stock. If the 
company makes any money, the hold- 
ers of the common stock have the 
right to buy up preferred stock at the 
price paid for it. Thus all the profits 
can be sucked up by the one group. 
If the company fails to make money, 
the holders of the common stock can 
tun what is left of the concern over 
to the holders of the preferred stock. 
The promoters can’t lose. 

What about the patrons? There is 
no provision whereby profits can be 
prorated back to patrons. Nor is 
there any probability that the price 
charged for the products will be kept 
low enough to help the community. 
The program is built to make money 
for the promoters of the company and 
the holders of the common stock, and 
\\ for nobody else. 

Watch out for fake co-operative oil 
cmpanies. The promoter is at his 
deadliest when he appeals to co-opera- 
tive spirit. The fake packing compa- 
ties, promoted a few years ago, were 
falsely labeled co-operatives, and their 
stock was widely sold on the basis of 
that appeal. Stay away from any com- 
, pany that hasn’t the right to use “co- 
operative’ in its company name, and 
you will save money. 
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Get Rid of the Farm Thief 


1 





SO 





(Continued from page 6) 


Identification of his livestock seems 
to be the most difficult problem for 
the farmer. Many times the writer 
has caught farm thieves with poul- 
try or hogs in their possession, found 
the farmer who suffered the loss, go to 
trial on the case only to have the 
farmer fall down on the witness stand 
in his identification of his property. 
The chickens were the same color, 
7 same breed, same size, acted like his 
chickens, looked like his chickens, but 
he couldn’t swear that they were his 
chickens. He didn’t have a mark of 
identification. There are many ways 
of marking livestock on the farm. No 
ohe method is recommended, but here 
area few suggestions: 

For cattle, a good mark is the indeli- 
ble tattoo thru the ears, the same as 


ae er TT ee iS 


tattle. The mark remains perma- 
tently and is concealed. 

For hogs the same method may be 
sed. The ears may be notched or 
lit, or notches filed on the hoofs. 

For chickens, there are a variety of 
Methods. Certain colors of paint can 
be used—the color, of course, depend- 
Mg on the breed of chickens. The web 
between the toes can be punched. The 
heel toe may be clipped. A good mark 
to make notches on the toe nails 
With a three-cornered file. In all 
tases the mark of identification should 

the same and in the same place on 
any particular animal. Such marks 
tegistered with the sheriff provide 
Mactically positive identification. 









Farcrs ~ See | iL 
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Used in the identification of purebred - 





Harnesses, double trees and all small 
movable farm equipment should be 
marked for future identification. 

A thief may be caught with the 
goods and even admit that he stole 
them, but without proper identification 
he can not be convicted unless, of 
course, he makes a confession in open 
court. 





Protecting the Farm Well 


Sanitary analyses of farm wells have 
shown that a large percentage of the 
open type of dug wells are unsafe as a 
source of household water supply. 
Drilled or bored wells are much safer 
than dug wells. Of the unsafe wells, 
nine out of ten cases of pollution are 
due either to poor location or poor 
protection or a combination of the two. 

The proper location of the well is 
very important. When the well is 
sunk in or near the barn yard, under 
the stable or barn, close to an unsani- 
tary privy, or near the back door 
where household slops are frequently 
thrown, then contamination of the wa- 
ter is almost inevitable. If properly 
planned for there are few farmsteads 
where the well can not be placed at 
least 150 feet from the nearest house, 
stable or barn, or any equal distance 
from manure pile, privy, cesspool, or 
other source of dangerous pollution. 
Less than this can hardly be consid- 
ered a safe distance, even in tight 
clayey soils; and more is preferable 
where the soil is coarse sand or 
gravel. Limestone substrata with open 
fissures may carry pollution for long 


distances and open wells under such 
conditions are always dangerous. 


Even where properly located, the 
well must be properly protected. The 
well wall and the ground immediately 
around it should be at least a foot 
higher than the surrounding surface, 
so that there is no possibility of sur- 
face water draining in. The upper ten 
or twelve feet of the wall should be of 
reinforced concrete at least six inches 
thick or of bricks or tile or stones laid 
up with cement mortar and plastered 
heavily on the outside with cement 
mortar. Back of this wall should be 
filled in with puddled clay to prevent 
seepage of water down the outside of 
wall. The top of cover should prefer- 
ably be of reinforced concrete, and it 
should fit the top of the wall so tight- 
ly that there is no possibility of worms 
or mice or rats working thru. A good 
method of securing this is to have the 
cover all ready, spread a layer of ce- 
ment mortar on top of the wall, lay a 
sheet of heavy paper on the mortar to 
prevent cementing fast, lay the cover 
in place and tap it lightly into place, 
then leave for several days until thor- 
oly hardened. This will make almost 
an air tight joint between cover and 
wall. 

Finally livestock, chickens, ducks, 
geese, dogs and so on must be kept 
from around the well and off the plat- 
form, and if possible one should not 
step on the platform, since boots and 
shoes carry all sort of dangerous filth. 
With these precautions, a well ought 
to be kept fairly safe from contamina- 
tion. 











SAVE TIME 
& DRUDGERY 


That’s what the Peoria grain elevator has 
done and will do for you. It takes half the 
work out of harvesting, and in cern harvest 
lets you spend the time in the field. No 
more of the back breaking grain scoop. 

Here is the neatest, the quickest, the most 
durable grain dump ever made, You want 
One On your farm. It will save its cost 
for you in one season. 























Canno. waste grain. The Peoria all-steel 
Overhead jack has twice the pulling power 
and safety of any other jack made. Wagon 
can be lowered without power and can be 
stopped anywhere, ascending or descending. 
If you are interested in grain dumps you 
want to know about the Peoria. Therets a 
big, strong company backing it to guarantee 
you absolute satisfaction. Get the facts. 
Write at once for free circular. 
Special Price During 
August and September, 


Let Us Send You Free Circular 


Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. 


2981 North Perry St., Peoria, ill. 


PEORIA ALL STEEL 
GRAIN DUMP 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 




































Our many years’ experience in 
planning and designing farm 
buildings enables us to save you 
money on materials and con- 
struction—show you how every 
door, window and general 
arrangement should be to make 
buildings convenient. 


This book also tells you all about . 


Jamesway Equipment—Stalls, Stanchions, Drinking 
Cups, Litter Carriers, etc., for the cow barn. Troughs, 
Waterers, etc., for hog houses. Feeders, Nests, In- 
cubators, Brooders for the poultry house—a com- 
plete line of every kind of labor-saving, money- 
making equipment for any farm building. Jamesway 
Equipment is better and costs less in the long run. 
Mail coupon today. Tell us just what you are in- 
terested in—whether building, remodeling, venti- 
lating or equipping cow barn, horse harn, hog or 
poultry house, and we will send you the book that 


tells you just what you want to know. 
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1£ You Raise Poultry Ask For Our Poultry Equipment Book JAM 
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Jamesway book. 








and Poultry 





Shows our full line of Feeders, Waterers, 
Steel Nests, Coal Brooders, Baby Chick 
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Time Saving, Money Making 


Iam interested in (© Building 
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Saves Costly Mistakes 


If you are thinking of building, remodeling or ventilating a cow or horse 
hog or poultry house, or if you are considering the purchase of 
labor and time-saving equipment for such buildings, by all means, fill 
out coupon in this advertisement and let us send you free our valuable 


This book will show you how you can save money and have your build- 
ings planned and equipped so that they are most convenient and 
practical. If you will avail yourself of Jamesway 
service, you'll have the same gratifying experience as 
H. L. Hartly, Manager of Island Farms, Dvluth, 
Minn. Here’s what he writes: 


**We very much appreciate the 
splendid architectural service 
you have rendered us. The abil- 
ity you showed to adapt plans 
to meet results desired were a 
revelation to me. Your sugges- 
tions saved me considerable in 
material and time.’’ 


oe 
Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You 
ES MFG. CO., Dept.774, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


a, N. Minneapolis, Minn. 


© Remodeling 


0 Cow Barn 
0 Poultry House 


O Ventilating a 
© Hog House 


O Poultry Equipment Book 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY . 





1OWA 
Central—Hamilton County, Sept. 9—Fall 
plowing fairly well under way. Ground in 
good shape. Alfalfa doing pretty well. 
Luivestock in good shape. Prospects for fall 
pigs very good. Very few new colts this 
moving along fairly weli 


year. Corn is 
during the recent hot weather. Roads are 
good. Not much grain moving out.— 


Lacey Darnell. 

Central—Greene County, Sept. 9—After 
eleven days of heat, corn generally excel- 
lent; from two to four weeks more will 
finish up in good shape. 94 to 96 degrees 
on September 8 at 2:00 p. m. Pastures 
very well dried up for want of moisture. 
A good rain would be beneficial, as it is 
very dry at the present time. Rats are 
very plentiful this fall and have done lots 
of damage to poultry.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Sept. I— 
Weather hot Had a little shower Tues- 
day, which settled the dust and relieved 
the parched condition of vegetation. Corn 
doing well, but will not make more than 
half a crop at best, as so many stalks 
have no shoots at all. Many plowing. 
Second crop of clover being cut, some for 
seed, but seed not very plentiful. Peaches 
ripe and fair crop of native peaches. Sell- 
ing at $1.50 to $2 per bushel. About half 
acrop of grapes. Qulte a little sickness 
in hogs, but not much cholera. Old corn 
searce; $1 per bushel. Several cars of 
eats shipped in at 43 to 48 cents. Chicken 
thieves still active. Every one should be 
under Wallaces’ ‘Farmer protection.—John 
L. Herman. 

Central—Dallas County, Sept. 10.—Ex- 
tremely hot; 94 September 7, 92 Septem- 
ber 8. Corn is ripening very rapidly. Late 
eorn and that on high, thin ground is be- 
ing damaged, as we have had no rain for 
over two weeks. Pastures are gone; prac- 
tically every one is feeding. Some carn 
is dented: the majority is just beginning. 
If this weather continues, silo filling wil 
start next week. Too dry to plow. Lots 
of wheat being sown in standing corn. 
Some clover ‘hulled for seed. Good yields 
generally. Livestock generally healthy.— 
H. C. Flint. 

Eastern—Jackson County, 9—We 
have had summer heat the past ten days, 
which is giving more hope for some sound 
corn, A three-inch rain last night (and 
still raining) has at last broken the se- 
verest dry spell we have had in a dozen 
years. While too late to be of much help 
to corn, it will save the young clover and 
pastures, potatoes, gardens, etc. Clover 
seeding cutting has started. Some have 
hulled, reporting vields of two to -three 
bushels per acre; price around $15 per 
bushel. Pastures are dead. Most people 
starting to feed hay or green corn to milk 
cows.—L. H. Cornelius. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Sept. 9— 
Nice warm weather. Very little rain. 
Ground very dry. Corn drying nicely and 
beginning to get out of the way of frost. 
tottom land corn on new ground will 


Sept. 


make from 60 to 80 bushels per acre; a 
majority of the corn should make about 
30 bushels per acre; some will be poor 
quality. Much wheat will be sown. Too 


dry to plow.—Monroe Newton. 
Southeastern—Van Buren County, Sept. 
§9—We are having ideal weather for corn 
and grass and late potatoes, with frequent 
showers, but hardly enough moisture to 
plow yet. The farmers are busy cutting 
clover and threshing, which is turning 
out well. Some farmers are selling their 
lambs at 10 cents. Van Buren and Davis 
counties probably have more sheep than 
any other two counties in the state. Eggs 
26 cents, cream 46 cents.—P. B. B. 
Western-—Guthrie County, Sept. 9— 
Several hot days show that nature is 
trying to make good on the Iowa corn 
crop, as she generally does. There will 
be more corn than has generally been ex- 
ected, but there is some that will not 


along fast. 











make it unles there is an extraordinarily 
late frost. Drouth has hurt some also 
that never will make it. Some hog chol- 
era in western part of county. Cream is 
40 cents. Pastures are getting short 
again.—C. H. Taylor. 

Eastern—Delaware County, Sept. 9— 
The hot, dry weather is bringing the corn 
Some of the earliest of it is 
dented, while about one-half of it is in 
the roasting-ear stage. It has caught up 
with the season about a week in the last 
two weeks, which has been the hottest 
weather of the season. We had a shower 
the 7th of this month and one on August 
21, but the ground is very dry and pas- 
tures are short. A little fall plowir: 
was done about two weeks ago, but nor 
of late. There is but very little fruit, and 
potatoes are a light crop.—C. D. Hunt. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, Sept. 9— 
The recent rains, followed by very warm 
days, are bringing the corn along satis- 
factorily. A few fields are denting. Pas- 
tures are good. Considerable fall plow- 
ing has already been done. Oats bring 
38 cents, corn 86 cents, barley 62 cents, 
winter wheat $1.20, spring wheat $1.20, 
eges 27 cents. The Sioux county fair, at 
Orange City, this year, was unusually 
good. It was the only fair held in three 
adjoining counties. Lack of space for 
displaying the exhibits worked a disad- 
vantage. Two Union county girls’ dem- 
onstration teams will go to the state fair 


at Huron next week.—Mrs. A. B. May- 
nard, 
Northern—Hardin County, Sept. 3— 


Fields so hard and dry as to make plow- 
ing almost impossible. Cool, dry weather 
of August gave much of the corn a poor 
color, and an average crop of corn is not 
now possible, altho we appreciate the hot 
weather of the last week and are hoping 
to have more. In view of poor corn pros- 
pect, most of the oats and barley is being 
held for feeding, and much of it has al- 
ready been fed to pigs and cows. More 
pigs being treated for enteritis and vac- 
cinated for cholera than ever -before.— 
Jas. T. Thorp. 

Central—Hardin County, 
hot weather the past week has sent the 
ears of corn out rapidly and with a little 
more moisture and continued warmth 
will produce corn on earty planted fields. 
Plowing progressing, but rather dry. Gar- 
dens afford some eats. Quite an acreage 
of rye sown this fall. Pastures short. 
Grain prices falling. Apples falling.—A. 
R. Calkins. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
Sept. 2—Weather very warm, dry and in- 
terspersed now and then with a shower. 
Corn developing fast; some is denting. 
Some sweet clover is being stripped: a 
good yield. Some land selling; 200-acre 
farm sold this week at $165 per acre. Not 


Sept. 3—The 


much ,fruit; plums quite plentiful. In 
general, everything looks good here and 


prosperous.—Mrs. J. A. 

Central—Webster County, Sept. 3— 
Threshing is finished, and fall plowing 
is now in progress. Corn is doing finely 


these warm days, but the last planted 
especially needs rain, as the ground is 
very dry. Some corn is firing. Best 


fields about ten days late. There is some 
hog sickness reported. Cattle are scarce 
and high in price. Corn 94 cents, oats 38 
cents, cream 40 cents, eggs 25 cents.— 
Oscar Peterson. 

Central—Poweshiek County, Sept. 3— 
Threshing is done. Small grain is fair. 
Oats, 30 bushels; wheat, 25 bushels. Not 
much barley. Not any rye. Timothy seed 
is a fair crop; not any big yields in these 
parts. Have run two or three paper ac- 
counts of very large yields. Looks like 
corn would be half a crop. Looks like half 
a crop of everything this year.—F. A. W. 

Northern—Butler County, Sept. 3—The 
long dry spell was broken when we had 
a good rain last night. Corn coming on 








slowly, but will pick up now if it stays 
warm. Some sickness among hogs; other 
livestock in good condition. Pastures 
short and dry.—Geo. J. Mayer. 

Central—Johnson County, Sept. 8—We 
have been having hot weather the past 
three weeks, which has helped the corn 
crop. Corn is denting in the early plant- 
ed fields. “There is still some ‘timothy to 
be threshed in several parts of the coun- 
ty. The apple crop is the smallest in 
years, but there will be a large crop of 
grapes where the hail didn’t damage 
them. The big rain we had last night 
will be fine for fall plowing and wheat 
sowing.—Russel F. Eden. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, Sept. 2— 
Threshing is finished. Oats are a good 
quality and average about 30 bushels. 
Barley is extra good. Corn will have to 
go some; it is hardly past the milk stage. 
Lots of second crop clover will be cut 
for seed. Pastures are short and fruit is 
searce, Dry weather is hard on new 
clover seeding.—aA. A. Hailett. 


ILLINOIS 

*Central—McLean County, Sept. 9—Con- 
siderable corn sold at about the dollar 
mark: most of it grades 5 and 6. Weather 
the past week favorable for corn, and if 
it continues warm those holding corn will 
sell out gradually. Oats a good quality; 
test, 28 to 34 pounds; yield, 30 to 45 bush- 
els on early oats, 10 to 30 bushels on late 
oats, which test 20 to 28 pounds. Small 
acreage in wheat this summer, but many 
farmers expect to put in some wheat this 
fall. Larger part of soybean acreage is 
very weedy and will not pan out satisfac- 
torily.—W. H. Boies. 

Central—Shelby County, Sept. 8—The 
weather is still following extremes, either 
too wet or too dry. Got too dry for plew- 
ing, but we are having plenty of rains 
again this week. Corn not. making much 
progress toward maturing before frost. 
Most of the beans are rather late for 
threshing. Good seed wheat scarce, as 
the smut was very bad here. Nearly all 
fields being affected. Some people hunt- 
ing old corn for seed already.—S. M. 
Harper. 

Eastern—Douglas County, Sept. 2—Have 
had no rain for more than a week. Had 
over five and one-half inches in July and 
over four inches in August. Cool nights 
and mercury standing at 50 to 60 in the 
daytime. In a trip of fifteen miles yes- 
terday, I counted 39 fields of corn that 
had no roasting ears and 10 that had. 
Was in north half of Coles county. Some 
weeds obstructed my view, which pre- 
vented making any decision: also probably 
half a dozen broom corn fields, which 
would reduce the number of fields. Win- 
ter wheat the smallest yield of any that 
the writer remembers. Corn 91 cents, 
wheat $1.16, oats 49 cents and poor qual- 
ity and quantity.—Zelora Green. 


MISSOURI 

Central—Moniteau County, Sept. 9—The 
weather is hot and dry. Owing to dry 
weather, plowing for wheat is not fin- 
ished. Corn coming in fair shape. Fall 
pig crop good. Timothy seed selling at 
$2 per bushel: vield large. Culling of 
chickens being started. Hens 16 cents, 
springs 17 cents, eggs 24 eents, corn $1.15, 
tankage $4. Pastures in fair shape.— 
Wesley Kiesling. 

South-Central—Webster County, Sept. 7 
—The hot, dry weather the past ten days 
has worked wonders in the corn fields. 


The early planted fields are out of the 
way of frost. Threshing about done; 
yields were disappointing. Quality of 


wheat and oats poor as a rule. Pastures 
are good. Potate vield light. Tomato 
crop good. Quality excellent. General 
health of stock good. The usual acreage 
of wheat will be sown.—J. C. Preston. 








MINNESOTA 
Central—Todd County, Sept. 6—Thres, 
ing completed; yields fair. Plenty of fog 
for the winter. Practically no elevators iz 
county; all grain fed on farms. Corn in 
many places out of the way of frost and 
there will be plenty of seed corn from 
present appearances. Potato digging well 
under way; yield good. Long«Prairie mar. 
ket price today, 75 cents per hundreg 
Plenty of moisture for plowing, and mug, 
completed. Butterfat going up in Drive 
Top hogs today 11 cents. More corn bing. 
ers being sold this fall than for gom, 
years past.—Rudolph Lee. 
Southwestern—Lyon County, Sept, 
Six weeks of drouth except for Scattersg 
showers. Very hard to plow. Third crop 
of alfalfa very light or none at all, A 
week of hot, windy weather has advanced 
corn rapidly. Some fields with a thin 
stand will be a good crop. On sganay 
land corn is a total failure. Oats averag: 
20 bushels, weight 22 pounds. Late flay 
weedy and will be a short crop. Farmers 
discouraged because of short crop and 
low price.—Chas. H. Carlson. 





KANSAS 

Southeastern—Franklin County, Sept, 9 
—At last our rains are over and this Sep. 
tember day registers 90 in the shade, be. 
ing warmer than any day in August. Corp 
is maturing fast these hot days. Prairie 
hay is about all up; a wonderful yield, 
making over two tons to the acre. Plenty 
of late planted fields of corn and kafir 


will never make a crop. Too wet and 
planted too late. Not much fat stock, 


Corn 85 and 90 cents. All mill-feeds ow 
of sight in price. Oats 40 cents, butterfat 
33 to 36 cents, eggs 27 cents, springs 1 
cents, broilers 20 cents, wheat (60 test) 
$1.15.—F. D. Everingham. 

Southeastern—Crawford County, Sept, 
9—Most of plowing for wheat done. Some 
will sow next week. Some threshing to 
do yet; that which is in shock is hardly 
worth threshing and weevils are bad in it, 
Sixty-pound wheat $1.20. Some selling 
for one cent a pound. Corn good but a 
a good deal of complaint of not earing 
out. Lots of stalks have shoots, but no 
ears; too wet. Official rainfall for this 
section from August 1, 1926, to August 1, 
1927, 65 inches. We had 10 inches the first 
ten days of August, making 75 inches: 37 
is normal. We have had light rains the 
last two mornings; the rest of the week 
has been warm and dry. Putting up 
prairie hay; it is heavy. Light hogs 
$10.50, corn 80 cents, cream 35 cents.—H, 
L. Shaw. 


INDIANA 


South-Central—Lawrence County, Sept. 
2—Cool nights and warm days for three 
weeks, and no rain, which is badly needed. 
Corn, except a few fields, is very late, and 
unless we have three or four weeks of 
very” favorable weather, it will not ma- 
ture. Most of the plowing for wheat done 
before the ground got so dry. Larger 
acreage than usual will be sown. Fat hogs 
not plentiful, 9 to 10 cents. Eggs cheap 


‘and scarce.—Clarence Scoggan. 





RELIGION VS. BUSINESS 


“Parson,” exclaiined Ephraim, “‘I'se got 
*ligion, I tell you.” 

“That’s fine, brother? 
to lay aside all sin?” 

“Yes, suh.” 

“You’re going to church?” 

“Yes, suh-ree.”’ 

“You're going to care for the widows?” 

“Sho’ am?!” 

“Are you going to pay your debts?” 

“Suh? Dat ain’t ’ligion. Dat’s busi- 
ness.” 


You are going 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Pa Acres didn’t have his distance glasses on 










































Too BAD 
THE Boys HAVE 
TO WORK \N ALL 
THIS HEAT! 4S 
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BUT A CLOGE uP PROVES THAT PAACRES WAS WASTING — 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“A long-legged sheep in the 
Himalayas is able to run forty 
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of feeg 




































tors ig miles an hour. That’s the kind 

‘Orn jin of little lamb to follow Mary 

St ang nowadays.” 

L from ; 
1g Well 

e mar. HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST Ralph Swaney 


@ppbears in above sketch. 


After 13 Years 
Show No Signs of Decay 


Read What Ralph Swaney Says About L-B Posts 


Ralph Swaney, manager of the Robert Allerton Farm near 
Hooppole, Ill., says of Long-Bell Creosoted Yellow Pine Posts: — 

“We first began using Long-Bell Creosoted Yellow Pine 
Fence Posts on our farm west of Hooppole, Ill., in September, 
1913. They have proved very satisfactory in every way. 

“On the red g of May, 1926, we took up some twenty rods 
of fence. None of the posts examined showed any signs of decay. 
We have not lost any posts due to burning. We cannot recom- 
mend Long-Bell Posts too highly.” 
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Go to your local ‘‘Farm 
Service” Hardware Store 
for your shooting equip- 
cept.) J ment and supplies. 





































s Sep Ask Your Lumberman! 

“corm ff He can show you the The Ionc-Rer, Lumber Company 

Y airi . - 810 R. A. Long Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 

1 Minds that you can de ——_ FREE Booklet—srips oot ¥oe" 
aly dh is full of interesting facts, 
t ms pend upon an elp you Contest — yong 20, so send photographs of posts in actual use, proving 

your postcards right away. 

stock, : ° s * = , il the economy and efficiency of Long-Bell 
5 Ala cngpiigentEn MOP pln eo Creosoted Posts. Send postcard for free copy. 


terfat guns or rifles that will prize tied in each tying contest. ne 4 | Th n eLL “0 
. . , Wier vine all e lo GR 

give you real satisfaction. HOW PAT GOT EVEN vl the Years i | " = 

= A gun is something that ‘Pat was over in England working with we Post Everlasting 


his coat off. There were two Englishmen 
Creosoted Full Length Under Pressure 











working on the same railroad, so they de- 


hardly you must see and handle cided to have a joke on the Irishman. 


They painted a donkey’s head on the 
selling before you buy and there back of Pat’s coat and watched to see 


him put it on. 


earing iS no place where you are Pat, of course, saw the donkey’s head Y 
ut no on the back of his coat and, turning 
r this #/ more welcome than at a to the Englishmen, said, “Which of yez 


. ”9 wiped yer face on me coat?” 
tag’” store. —_— -- 
MEW BREED 

pa. Sandy: ‘What kind of a dog is that 
. . 9 A 

week Mf Don’t pass up the hunt- ye’ve got, Mick?” 

Mick: ‘‘He’s an Airtight dog.” 




























































































_ hogs ing this fall. It is great Sandy: “How come you gave him such 
aa. a name?” 
sport and one of the —. Pipe se8 oe. i eee | 100 000 Mil With ; St ‘ Oil 
an ir-dale an 1s la er yas Ps 2tcn=- | 
i ier.” a es ou oppin or 
things that farmers have terrier. / 9 “ sage <p Pp 7 mi 
Sept. : n inventor who could develop an airplane whic 
nre IGHT MISTAKE 2 
be : are opportunity of Billy Pt: piblew se: ‘hs: Gaia cali would perform such a feat would be considered a 
and J enjoying than their city the maid): “Whatcha doin’, dad, with hon ana But a . = a, = regular 
er : the maid?” mplishmen the Auto-o ermotor 
ma- neighbors. Consult your | Thompson: “Bring me my glasses, son; ape Pp os wh 
done “7 ar | I thought it was your mother.” pumping ae 
arger arm Service’ Hardware sates Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the 
“— ee te ? lofan A hould 
ae” ot Come teenie — | St Tse, (to arene): “Hnere ae al tices tea vechaseet tht gueeod-at oa cme ae 
rou rom? 
about ammunition as well as Applicant: “California.” onea . makes when pumping water it emp wae the — in app 
: : : St. Peter: “Come on in, bu on’ or would go four times around in a year. It would travel on an 
hunting knives, flashlights, think you'll like it.” t average O75 miles per day or about 30 miles per hour for 9 hours 
e got My @Mping supplies and other ss Lok > es each day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day 
. . Political Candidate: “Did you discover needs a thorough oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, 
going things you will want to get anytaing ~ a" past life that we can then, that a windmill has been made which will go 50 times as long as the best 
use agains im? . . eae e 
the most fun out of the woods. aceite: kek tal ee he a automobile with one oiling and keep it up for 25 or 30 years? 
ever done has been to sell awnings.” The Auto-oiled Aermotor after many years of service in every part of the 
Political Candidate: “The very thing. world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service with one 
ws?” Your “Farm Service’? We can say he has been mixed up in a lot y oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely enclosed and 
¥ Bacdwase Men of decitedly shady transnetions.” V flooded with oil. Aermotors and Aermotor Towers withstand the storms. 
* . Chicago Dallas Des Moines 
bus IMPOSSIBLE Fo fullinor. AE TRMOTOR CO. S822ciy Bi Sapous BEL! 
The lady who had been motioned to 
stop asked, indignantly: ‘“‘What do you 
want with me?” ‘ : 
“‘You were running forty-five miles an 
hour,” answered the traffic officer. FARM LOANS 
“Forty-five miles an hour? Why, offi- 
r “ai cae Con alter pote <. For Five, Seven or Ten Year Terms, or on the Long Time, 
. she proceeded in serene complacency. Amortized (Government) Plan. Lowest Rates. Best Terms. 
punesetliiaty 
7 Rastus: “Give me just one kiss.” G T E LO al 
Mandy: “As far as you is concerned, A TL A Ss 
. eee ee ee We will finance your feeding operations. 
a] ee aera 
“How do you know. it was a stork and *4° : . . 
| ic nee cee ne teetak weer. Mite For additional information, fill out the blank below and mail to 
‘ brother?” 2 
“Well, I heard daddy complaining about Gollins Mortgage Gompany, Cedar Rapids, iowa 
the size of the bill, and angels don’t have 
” ERAS HOW TRUE RMI cate disascsccsstcascts casscimaeedegesaesagpaiblaaboed MTU io Falas de ctntenciltevinia eacciocete 
. “You have to mumble only a few words a 
in church to get married,” says a writer. Awe Or CaGRRO: ' EO hace cicccincssdtccatipctecine scicsesisieie pee ee 
: And a few in your sleep to get divorced. 
“I call my girl grapefruit.” 
“Why? siamo Bashing easacubitheaitesspsleais cocoutileeh sccdscaaathe tbkaaiea 
y “Because every time I squeeze her she wat 
hits me in the eye.” 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, September 16, 








Our Readers Market 






-—-—-— 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 











THE NAME AND ADDRESS 
RATE &c PER WORD are counted as part of the adver- 
tisement and each initial or full nui is eounted 

We charge for a minimum of twenty words. Kemittance must 
aceompany © 

Adv. 

this office not later 
eati 

euts 


as one word, 


rder. 

ertising orders, stop orders and changes in copy must reach 
ursday, cight days before date of publi- 

lion. When writing your advertisement give full . This 
down and f sales. 



















SCHEDULE OF RATES 




















No. Words No. Insertions 
a 

20 /$4.80 '$6.40 
21 5.04 6.72 
22 5.28 | 7.04 
23 5.52 | 7.36 
24 5.76 | 7.68 
26 6.00 | 8.00 
26 6.24 | 8.32 
27 6.48 | 8.64 
28 6.72 | 8.96 
29 6.96 | 9.28 
30 7.20 | 9.60 

No advertisement for less than $1.60 


accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 








station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 


Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 











satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
POR SALE—Police pups, eligible, nine 


weeks old, silver gray with tan. Grand- 


parents of dam Imp.; $15; order from 
this advertisement. Jerry De Young, 
Havelock, Iowa. 





SHEPHERD and Police pups from excel- 


lent farm trained workers; males, $5; 
females, $3. Frank J. Hummel, Cushing, 
Iowa. 





COLLIPS—Am overstocked and for a 





short time will sell pups and grown 
dogs at bargain prices. H. W. Felten, 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 
WIT English bulldog pups for sale, $10; 
color, fawn and _ brindle with white. 


Harold Roba, Swea City, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


ALABAMA 
FOR SALE—Clover belt stock farms, a 
coming livestock country; no better land 
values in United States. Porter & La 
(Porte, Uniontown, Ala. 
GEORGIA 
GROW with southern Georgia; good lands; 
low prices still available. Write Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Quitman, Ga. 


IOWA 























FOR SALE—Good 240-acre stock and 
grain farm; eight miles from county- 


seat; good improvements, ten-room_ house, 
three barns, scales and house and other 
outbuildings; fenced with woven wire; 
good orchard. Interested, write, J. W. 
Sherwood, Ollie, Iowa. 
TO SETTLE an estate, 234-acre good 
stock and grain farm; 11 miles north 
Des Moines, on paved highway. Mrs. R. 
M. Harvey, Box 44, Alleman, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Well improved 60-acre farm 
on good roads, between good towns; 
good land; price right. Karl Eden, La- 
mont, Iowa. 











KANSAS 

THREE good farming qvarters and one 

stock farm can be bought on easy terms 
with substantial payment; located twen- 
ty-five to thirty miles north cf Topeka; 
best part of state. Write for particulars. 
Judge Bender, Holton, Kansas, Owner. 
(FARMS, all sizes. Low prices. Easy 

terms. Big crops. Southeastern Kan- 
sas. Write, The Allen County Invest- 
ment Co., Iola, Kansas. 


KENTUCKY 
KENTUCKY blue grass farms, large and 
small; good churches, schools, near col- 
lege town. Write, Scott & Adcock, Win- 
chester, Ky., Bank Building. 
MISSISSIPPI 
GREAT opportunity for homes, health 
and investments on the beautiful gulf 
coast. Write. The Magnolia State Land 
Co., 207 Bank of Gulfport Bldg., Gulfport, 
Mississippi. 























i NORTH DAKOTA 
FOR SALE—Four hundred 





acres good 


wild land; plow two-thirds, balance 
good pasture. Two and one-half miles to 
town, main line Great Northern, Moun- 
trail county, North Dakota. Diversified 


farming district; $20 acre. Address own- 
er, Box 97, Valley City, N. D. 
OREGON 
SMALL fruit farm and home, Willamette 
valley, Oregon: good home, fine climate, 
good roads; $1,000 gives possession; price, 
$3,750. Owner, Adelaide King, 516 Post- 
office Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grave 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deai directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 














} 





FARM LANDS 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 





MISCELLANEOUS 


LEGHORNS 





IMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 
the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 
homeseekers’ tickets. Write for free books. 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
OWN a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free litera- 
ture; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
FARM WANTED 
I WANT to purchase 160 acres of land in 
western Iowa, on time. Roy A. Wood, 
Moorhead, Iowa. 
Wallaces’’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


HELP WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 
WANTED—Mineral feed salesmen. Farm- 
ers or farmers’ sons preferred. We can 
place you in your community. Very rapid 
promotion to district managers. Full or 
part time. Midwest Mineral Co., Grinnell, 
lowa, or Greenwood, Ind. 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 





























SINGLE Comb White Leghorn yearling 
hens. Utility stock, priced low in lots 
of fifty or more. John Haas, Bettendorf, 

















Jowa. 
ee Date MISCELLANEOUS 
CO-OPERATIVE chicks. Famous laying 
strains. Circular free. Per 100: White 
Leghorns or heavy assorted, $7; Anconas, 
(uff Leghorns, $8; Reds, Rocks, Buff 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Black Minor- 
cas, $9; White Orpingtons, White Lang- 
shans, $10; light assorted, $6. _ Prompt 
live delivery guaranteed, prepaid. Co- 
Operative Hatchery, Chillicothe, Mo. 
PUREBRED chicks from heavy laying 


flocks, per 100: Brown, Buff or White 
Leghorns, $9; Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Wy- 
andottes, Orpingtons, $10; assorted, $7; 
90 per cent alive, prepaid arrival, guaran- 
teed. Catalog. Order from this ad. Con- 
solidated Hatcheries, Columbia, Mo. 
NEW Prices—Quality chicks, accredited, 

100—Leghorns, $10; Barred Rocks, $11; 
Reds, White Rocks, Wyandottes, Orping- 





tons, Anconas, $12; Brahmas, $15; as- 
sorted, $8; 100 per cent alive. Catalog 
free. Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, 
Missouri. 





THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 

chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 





IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 

stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


GUERNSEYS 

REGISTERED Guernsey bulls for sale; 

one two-year-old and one two months; 
dams are best producers in herd of sev- 
enty; senior herd sire weighs 2,000 Ibs, 
and has daughters making over 400 Ibs. 
of fat as two-year-olds tn cow testing as- 
sociation; type plus production kind; first 
check for $125 takes calf and $200 the 
two-year-old; must be seen to be appre- 
ciated; accredited herd. F. H. Logsdon, 
Ames, Iowa. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $6.50 
per bushel; scarified sweet clover, 95 

per cent pure, $4.50. Bags free. George 

Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 

ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 
Idaho grown. Write for samples and 

prices. De Kalb County Agricultural As- 

sociation, De Kalb, Il. 

WANTED to buy—Rough stripped Ken- 
tucky bluegrass seed. Kellogg-Kelly 

Seed Co., 725 So. 4th St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


























‘ONE hundred and fifty dollars buys Pros- 

pector’s Chieftain of Iowa, a right good 
three-year-old Guernsey bull. Joe Simon, 
Rowan, Iowa. 


HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—Twenty-five 
high grade Holstein heifers. All bred to 
a purebred Holstein bull and due to fresh- 
en early in fall. Tuberculin tested. 
‘Priced right. Gale Frink, Lisbon, Iowa. 
1,000 GOOP Holstein cows and heifers; 
must be sold; county very dry. La Fay- 
ette County Holstein Breeders’ Associa- 
tion; W. J. Martin, Secretary, Darlington, 
Wisconsin. 

















JERSEY 


FOR SALE—Jerseys—125 head of Jersey 

cows and heifers, large type and heavy 
producers; must sell at once as my dairy 
barn has burned. Boyd Berdo, Washing- 
ton, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 

high grade Jersey cows and heifers. 
Proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 


SHEEP 
QUALITY registered Shropshire rams and 
ewes for sale; inspection invited; cor- 
espondence solicited. Farm near Papil- 
lion. Arthur Sinner, Chalco, Nebraska, 
Route 1 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“KILWEED”—Kills Canada thistles and 
all other noxious weeds; positively guar- 
anteed to clean your farm of these pests; 
money-back guarantee; good agents want- 
ed. Manufactured and sold by The Na- 
tional Chemical Co., Box 92, Wilton Junc- 
tion, Iowa. 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
WE SAVE farmers $100 per carload on 
lumber, shingles, house bills; guaran- 
teed grades; prompt shipment. 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
CORN HARVESTER 
RICH MAN’S corn harvester, poor man’s 
price; only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
FILM DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 
FIRST film developed and six Bonnie bor- 
der prints, 25 cents. We pay return 









































postage. Interocean Photo Co., Litch- 
field, Ill. 

HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale. Carlots. Our 


prices will save you money; why not in- 
vestigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 
__HONEY 
FOR SALE—Extracted clover honey in 
60 pound cans, new crop, one can $6, two 
cans $11.50, f. 0. b, here. Wm. Oliver, 
Wayne, Neb. 
1927 CROP; extra quality clover strained 
honey, ten pound pail $1.40, sixty pound 
can $7, ten pound can bulk comb $1.50. 
Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 


Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

















two-year-old 


Kenway 
; changes made on June 15, and it is evi- 





RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











Today (Sunday) it was announced in 
newspapers that the Federal Radio Come 
mission had ordered stations WOC, Dav- 
enport, and WJR, Detroit, to change fre- 
quencies. This at first might appear to 
be an advantage to WOC, but it looks 
different when carefully examined. WGY, 
Schnecetady, and WJR, Detroit, interfered 
with each other, so, to relieve WGY it 
was decided to pass the interefrence on 
to WOC. The change will put WLS, Chi- 
cago, farther away from the Davenport 
station, but it will put WOC within twen- 
ty kilocycles of KWCR, Cedar Rapids. At 
present that city is almost unable to get 
the Davenport station, and under the new 
conditions WOC might as well strike Ce- 
dar Rapids off its list while KWCR is 
broadcasting. After careful considera- 
tion, I believe we shall find that WOO 
has been taken from the frying pan and 
consigned to the fire. 

The chief difficulty facing us listeners 
will be to prevent New York and Chicago 
from occuping too much of the wave- 
band. {It is hard to find a place for WOC 
without bringing it too close to some New 
York or Chicago station—especially Chi- 
cago. WLS will probably benefit by the 
change, and we shall be glad of that, but 
it will be hard to get WOC placed as we 
want it and as we really have a right to 
expect, without the opening up of certain 
wave channels now closed by the wide 
separation between stations in the big 
cities. WOC was well placed before the 


dently the opinion of thousands of listen- 
ers that it should be as well placed again. 

WHO has given us some splendid con- 
certs from New Yerk, and more and more 
of this kind of entertainment is promised. 
On Wednesday evening, the Cadillac La 
Salle hour was splendid and the Des 
Moines station received many messages 
and telegrams thanking all concerned in 
the preparation of such entertainment. 

KWKH, of, Shreveport, Louisiana, is 
still keeping up its attack on everything 
and everybody, especially Iowa. KOIL, of 
Council Bluffs; KMA, Shenandoah, and 
the Federal Radio Commission are talked 
about so much over that station that 
probably a lot of ears are burning. The 
wordy and somewhat one-sided battle has 
been carried on so long that it is becom- 
ing monotonous. If Radiophan could, he 
would give that KWKH station all the 
power it wants, if only for the sake of 
peace. 

WTAM, Cleveland; WLW, Cincinnati, 
and WJR, Detroit, have been sending out 
some splendid concerts this week, and 
altho static has been troublesome, recep- 





tion has been good for the time 
After a really hot day, the 
get full of moisture in the 


NY 
: of ve 
air seems 
evening, a 


| every particle of moisture seems to st 


up static, just to dump it into our fy 
sets. ; 

The Radio Show, in Des Moines 
great success, Visitors came from 
parts of the state. The newest dey 
in radio were on display, and everyty 
seemed to be enthusiastic and to be jy: 
ing forward to a record season. W,, 
really going to have more and better a 
this fall than we have ever had be ; 
keep your sets in order, 

WGN and KFAB seem to be s0 cloge, 
gether on my dials that it is almost ; 
possible to separate them. Perhaps | 
set is not selective enough. It ought to} 
and I should be very glad to hear tr 
listeners who have difficulty in sepa 
ing these two stations. ’ 

KSO, Clarinda, came in once or ty; 
lately very clearly, and I was delight, 
to hear it. When KSO gets out as it oy 
to, I always wonder what station on ths 
part of the dials has broken down gp 
to let it get thru. I wish a few pee 
would break down now and then. 

According to the latest lists, that 
friend of mine at Marshalltown has 5 
given an increase, of power and jg ny 
licensed to operate on 100 watts, 
station deserved it, if any station ever qj 
Radiophan has often told the Operaty 
of KFJB, at Marshalltown, that they we 
too modest and should shout more ahy 
their services to listeners. Good luck y 
you, KFJB, and lots of It. 

Ford and Glenn are back at WIS, 7 
will be good news to lots of fans, Thy 
boys are clever, very clever, and ait) 
they appeal mostly to children, they a 
peal also to old people because they a 
good. I mean by that, they are go abs, 
lutely clean in their entertainment, 

When you come to think of it, isn’t 
wonderful to be able to tune in statis 
after station and get clean, wholesoy 
entertainment! Just imagine what te. 
rible power for evil lies in radio if uss 
in the wrong way. We should all } 
thankful for the way in which broadcas. 
ers have kept the air clean. 

That reminds me. For a long time] 
have been wanting to ask readers to writs 
to Wallaces’ Farmer, stating their chid 
reasons for having a radio set. What § 
you use it for most? Do you want on 
entertainment, only information, ney; 
crop reports, markets, weather? If yay 
had one hour to listen to radio, wha 
would you demand in that hour? Let m 
sum up the matter in one sentence: “Wha! 
practical benefit do you expect from nm 
dio?” Replies to this will be read wit 
great interest. 

Have you any photos of radios in you 
home you would like to see published, 
should like to have some, and will publis 
as many as the hard-hearted editor wi 
allow. 

Radiophan signs off with the hope tha 
you all feel cooler than he does. 


» Wag 


fore, 





lOBRED AND !OTURK WHEAT 

The Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
sociation has a supply of two fall wheat 
for distribution this year. One of the 
Iobred, has been distributed for sever 
years in various parts of the state a 
has been giving very satisfactory result 
The Iobred has been compared with othel 
varieties of winter wheat in eighty-the 
places in the state and has averaged 18 
bushels per acre more than the varietia 
with which it was compared. Iobred hi 
a distinct advantage in that it is ve 
winter hardy. It is @ pure line sele 
which stood the very severe winter ¢ 
1916-17 when all the other winter wheat 
around it were winter killed. Ninety-fiv 
per cent of those growers who have h 
winter killing indicate that the lob 
equalled or surpassed the home varieti 
in ability to withstand Iowa winters. 

The Ioturk wheat is a newer wheat. 
has not been distributed over the sta 
This is the first time it has been offe 
for general distribution by the experimet 
association. Ioturk is a selection f 
Turkey Red. It can not be easily distil 
guished from Turkey Red by appearant 
Toturk has yielded more bushels of gr 
per acre than any other winter wheat 
the experiment station. It has been col 
ing thru the winters satisfactorily but! 
not passed any severe winters to give it 
thoro test as has been true with | 
Iobred. Therefore, its ability to wi 
stand severe winters is not known. 

Each of these is being distributed in” 
and one-half bushel lots. This is the fr 
ommended amount for seeding one 2% 
The price for one and one-half bushel 
either is $2.75. The experiment assoc 
tion, Ames, Towa, will be glad to * 
a, trial lot of either or both wheats s0 © 
as the supply lasts, to anyone wishing 
give them a trial. 





PRESERVATIVE TREATMENT OF 
WOOD INCREASING 

The wood-preserving industry in ° 
United States is growing steadily. 
tistics for the year 1926, the latest 
have been compiled, show that during ® 
year 289,322,079 cubic feet of wood 
treated with preservatives as compa™ 
with 274,474,538 cubic feet in 1925, © 
the forest service, United States Dep 
ment of Agriculture. Last year a total 
226,628,746 gallons of preservatives 
used in the treatment of timber to 
vent decay and prolong its usefulness. 
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[MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


pRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a ‘whole. For in- 

nce, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
= 142 per cent of pre-war and 96 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 

int of the pre-war base it will be noted 
rat Jumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 

gs, hides and copper are decidedly be- 
jew the general price level. In most cases 
the failure of, these commodities to ad- 
yance aS much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 





QENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Fisher's index number ...... |_._142}: 96 

CATTLE—At Chicago 

7300-pound fat cattle .. 153 123 

iy pound fat cattle 156} 120 

Canners and cutters .. 148 24 

Feeders. ........... gees 175 26 
eter: name 

HOGS—At Chicago 

Heavy WOKS cesccceccvescvere 133 84 

Light HOGS .cccccsccsccscesce] 129] 29 

PigB s.seseccccee oecccececcece 126 12 

Sows (rough) ...¢.sessseee.ss 109 90 

SHEEP—At Chicago 
neni eseneesesenceses 169 90 








WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 





139 98 
136 _ 161 


























GRAIN 

At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ......0- 141 129 
Oats, No. 2 white ....csseeee 106 122 
Wheat, No. 2 red ...... ae: 101 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 115 99 

On lowa Farms— 
CN cece KcOecervieee eeeeue 147 130 
SR spiny siale ce eka rae ated ood a 98 120 

MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 143 115 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 146 107 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 129 123 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 159 161 
HAY 

No. 1 timothy, at Chicago.. 104| 81 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 117) 86 





OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 



































meee, At CHICREO ..ccvecces 148} 105 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 172) 73 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.... 49] 56 
Cotton, at New York ........ 180) 129 
Eggs, at Chicago ............ 128] 94 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
BMD Vieineene slucee tise e oe eevcces 118 91 
DOD ciievacesee Coceceevesenve 109 83 
RM CaceasiGh-d ripeacwey eeences 144 69 
OS arene ee 147 81 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— 
DRCMMMED ce tacucews sicss e's 162 124 
ats— 
IEE a eiecucaeeiviccoas 108 116 
heat— 
amber a ET Te 122 102 
BES dace sean Susu wows 127 100 
Sides— | 
MOOD oo focntl So was eo nawe ces 110 89 
January ..../ Ee 125} 
INDUSTRIAL PROOUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 97 95 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 131 82 
Copper, at New York ....... 84 92 
Crude petroeum, at N. oYrk 146 78 
um ber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
SOGOU << cpg caw naene es te 185 105 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. bzoards 163 93 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
© 1x6 and 2 B (finish) . 191 84 
RIAL. :</s.0.s:akhutel emma iam alos 145 95 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita 
Outside of New York, — 
ae OF SORE secenesesace 228 96 
Mterest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York ...... veunaeen 80 81 
Industrial StOGEB: < sce 0 50 271] 122 
Sailroad StocKS .....s-e+ esse, 129} 117 














RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
ap and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
49 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
on railroad workman is now gettin 
= ut 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 

ith 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of tarm- 


nds in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 

S are not nearly so far above pre- 
War as city labor, 


of 








FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximatel 
120 ner cent of pre-war normal, and lan 
generally in the twelve north-central] 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $10.15 per cwt. 
for heavy hogs at Chicago next Janu- 
ary. January rib sides indicate a price 
of $9.65 for hogs at Chicago next Jan- 
uary. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
August 27, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
‘week: Coal and coke 111 per cent, in 
107 per cent, livestock 92 per cent, lum- 
ber 100 per cent, ore 100 per cent and 
miscellaneous merchandise 110 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 4le, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 22\%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.00, 
and cotton at New York 23.9c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 89c, 
oats 37%c, wheat $1.16. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.97, week be- 
fore $14.37. Chicago—Last week $13.25, 
week before $12.90. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is $4.10 
per cent. 


The Week’s Markets 
























































CATTLE 
2 
e 6 
g : 
6 |x 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
—— (1,000-1,300 Ibs.) 
oice— 
pn ee 13.75/ 14.80) 13.77 
J a before ..... «e+ {13.38]14.32113.42 
Last week ......000666/11.88/12.93/11.70 
mtn before ......e..{(11.70(12.58|11.38 
edium— 
Last week ......ssee0+) 9.50/10.25/ 9.50 
gaa before ......6+.| 9.50/10.20) 9.22 
lommon— 
Last week ....e.+see..] 6.88) 7.63] 7.25 
Week before ......... 6.88] 7.75) 7.20 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 lbs. down)— | 
~~ a. 13.63/14.63/13.63 
CK scccces eeeee (10.005) 14,056) 15.0¢ 
Week before ........./13.25)14.08|13.30 
a gw Lae ho s7ft1.47/10.54 
AST WEEK ..c.i.ccccece . Of) . ° 
aan before ...... aca ‘oom: eae eae 
ommon— 
EGG WORE ccecacncases 6.88] 7.63) 7.25 
Week before ...... e+-| 6.88] 7.75] 7.20 
ee cattle— 
eifers— 
BOE WOO cscceseucaus 11.38/11.75/11.25 
Cc Week before ......e.. 11.38/11.50/11.25 
ows— 
DMMGU MOU c pedwiaanead 8.88 9.75] 8.50 
a WOUES ccccvetes 8.98} 9.75] 8.38 
ulls— 
Ratt OOM edicwcttcwens 6.25 6.751 6.25 
Week before ......... 6.25] 6.88] 6.12 
Canners and cutters— em al , 
Gee rre eere a . to 
Week Welfare .cccccecs | 4.88! 5.08] 4.50 
Syeemans ang feedera— | ‘. a } “ee 
i WO. axeemesens 9.75! 9.63] 9.32 
Week before .....222! | 9:75] 9.38] 9.32 
om. and = } ee aid . 
ORG WHO, ws ccacawneea 7.43| 7.00! 7.3 
Week before ......... | 7181 7.00) 6.88 
HOGS 
Feary gt week ne ....110.30/10.63110.50 
LAB WEEK cccccocsecces we 00) At) 
Week before ....... -~ 9.68/10.00| 9.88 
NT en. fects eatin ee 
fn AE .7511. . 
Week before . '10.12|10.55|10.52 
ne rast week 10.83/20 m i 90 
s DG acaeedcune -83!10.83/10.5 
Week before ......... 110.30/10.42/10.52 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) a io aides va 
WE WEEE. <vccesstsced 13/10. i 
Week before ......... |'9:92| 9.82/10.12 
Smooth and rough heavy | 
——e sows (250 Ibs. 
up)— 
Last week ......0... | 9.27) 9.63} 9.05 
Week before ....... ».4 8.62) 8.50] 8.50 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— } ] 
BANGS ROME cacucesucesaliaase 9.38) 9.82 
"Week BOTSTE ce cceucsclecce. 9.00| 9.62 
Stock pigs— | ] 
LSE WEEE cecccccvcecs ! 8.38) err | 9.63 
Week before ......... $.62)..... | 9.75 
P SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | 
a ee 12.25'12.50112.00 
MOE WES, oct ceccccses 112.25/12.5 . 
‘Week before ......... |12.88/13.38|12.92 
Lambs, culls a common 9.501 9.501 9.95 
Bt WEEE orevccccccce 5 : x 
Week before ......... 9.75/10.38] 9.50 
a wethers, medium 
to prime— 
BORE WEOR 6 csccccevcus 9.00) 9.25) 9.38 
Week before ......... 9.25|10.12| 9.88 
Bue, nee to choice— en pm pee 
WE WEG. os cccevecess . 5 . 
Week before ........: 5.62| 5.25] 6.62 
ro lambs, medium to 
choice— ° 
Last week ........ eee f13.13/13.05 
Week before ......... 13.05}13.25 
NOTE— Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 



























































































































































































HAY average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating’ seasonal bias. 
2 tHOGS 
0 rs a 
~ n : 
a/|& Fi . ee 
-— a 2 
#S ~ £ 
i d 5 33 Ss . 
Mixed clover No. 1— $4 | 85] se 
ee ae, Sane 10.50}18.50 26 ol OB 
Li. Rh ee eee 110.50\19.00 j - 
Timothy, No. 1— a (0 ONES daasdcccaceal See 97 70 
MEUWNOM. <occna ane cheacateeras 18.50 | July 15 to 21 ............| 86) 108) 75 
Week before ...... adibauesdien 19.00 | July 22 to 28 ............} 112) 96) 71 
Alfalfa, choice— | July 29 to Aug. 4 ...... 111; 99| 70 
East week <.......2- -/16.75!18.25 August 5 to ll .......++.| 113} 102) 70 
Week before ......... 16.75/18.75 August 12 to 18 .......... 111} 100} 68 
Alfalfa, No. 1— August 19 OP SD cceccccees » 118; 102 69 
Last week ...... sees /16.00)17.50 August 27 to Sept. 1...... 115 98 74 
aol, before eeseceee. |16.00/17.50 September _1 to 6 ...... a 
Alfalfa, standard— 
EGEe WHEE wi ccceses e+ -/14.00/15.75 sCATTLE 
Week before .......+./14.50(15.75 al Ee errr 109} 97] 100 
Alfalfa, No. 2— TO SO OEE Scwsececssws 86] 108) 75 
Last week ..... ce. «++ /12.75/13.00 July 22 to 28 ..... cccoccey §690 30 98 
Wee BOlSSO cccesccce 13.00)13.00 July 29 to Aug. 4 ...... 99 81 97 
Oat straw— RUBUSE SUG EE cc ccccace 113} © 97 96 
WMS WOON = ccacuckcaae 7.50) 7.75) 9.50 | August 12 to 18 ..........f 1121 89 938 
Week before ...c<c<-:; 7.50) 7.25] 9.50 August 19 to 26 ...... ecoet 104 87 96 
August 27 to Sept. 1...... 89 81 95 
GRAIN September 1 to 6 ...... 86 54 98 
> s *SHEEP 
s o July 8 to 14 79] 101) 80 
2 3) & July 15 to 21 .. 92] 86; 97 
= July 22 to 28 ..... 93 $1 74 
8 July 29 to Aug. 4 103 89 76 
= 2 August 5tol1l..... 72; 103 15 
a B_ | August 139 de = ito) 388 
ugus o 2 1 
Corn, No. 3¥— Ausust 27 to Sept. 1. 75] 86 W 
Last week 1.0448] .9514| .9914| .96 September 1 my 6 is 
eeelle 7. . 4\ « 7 se a Be © scscen 5 
Week before’: |1,08%| :99%4|1:02%4|1:01 a ~ oa 
Fast weeny s...(1.08. | 93%} .98%1 8 on 
st wee one 93%! . . 
Week before '::(1.06%| :9734|1.01 | 199% | July 8 to 14 ...-..--+--[ 79] 101] 99 
Corn, No. 4Y— = fae. 86} 108) 94 
Laat week ....| 99%/......| 95%! 92% | JU 22 0 28 oe sees sees a ws 
: Oo Aug. eneaed 
a before . 1.0344 coves 9814 97 . August R to il Sar DER A 13 109 
Last week ....] 46%] .43%| 47. | 43% | August 12 to 18 .......... . 
a “ v2) «47 ugust 19 to 26 .......... 100} 102} 95 
Barge Pere +) 46H) AS) 47%) 429% | August 27 to Sept. i......| 75] sof 9% 
Rant weal 82 September 1to 6 ...... 94 79 95 
Week before 81% *Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
yao en 96 —_ — markets: cattle and sheep 
Las see] 96% seven markets. 
wok fe nag 97% tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
Last week ....(1.35- {1.33  [1.3714]1.25% 
Week before | .|136 |1.28 41.36%4|1.2514 CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
eEnve § 1927 1924 1925| 1924 
— 
8 PI 2] 3 September 2.....-+-- 9.80) 11.60|11.90| 9.45 
5 gigs September 3 ......... } 9.80/11.60/11.80] 9.40 
4 sisi ¢ September 6 ......... | 9.90/11.60/11.80| 9.35 
wo g 4 | 3 September 7 ......... | 9.90/11.75)11.80 9.40 
E E Silels September 8.0.00... 10.00}11.90/12.00| 9.50 
oO 
a 3} a}6 
Bran— | | } SOYBEANS ON MORE THAN 2,500,000 
Last | week. .. .|28.00/25.25|25.37/32.00 ACRES 
Ph oll Deters. . 55.0586-25 —— In 1917 less than 500,000 acres were de- 
Last week..../32.75/36.50/30.50140.00 voted to soybeans for all purposes. In 
mi —- 36.00|36.50(33.50|40.00 1924 there were 2,500,000 acres, of which 
ominy feed— about 1,000,000 acres were grown for hay, 
Wane — Kee es OP sp about 1,000,000 acres for pasture and sil- 
2 eanenl a sie: saith vehi , age, and more than 500,000 acres for seed 
(0. p.)— production. About 2,283,000 bushels of 
Last week..../48.75!...../46.25 seed were produced in 1917, while in 1924 
Week before. ./48.75|.....|46.75 nearly 10,000,000 bushels of seed and 
Cottonseed meal | 1,360,000 tons of hay were produced. Al- 
(41 per cent)| —_ | tho the fncrease in acreage hasbeen gen- 
i pine a Fy eral over the eastern half of the United 
Pett ap lay Dre. . /21.9) | | States, the most marked increases have 
ast week....]..... 170.00]..... 80.00'70.00 | been in the corn belt states and in a few 
Week before..|...../70.00)..... 80.00/70.00 | of the southern states. 
Gluten— ! 
Last week....]..... | rr lence alexceeleaume 
po) MR” ee ee 32.70 LOCATING THE INJURY 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





CORN OIL MEAL CAKE 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ten lots. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
44%4c, week before 444¢c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 24%c, week before 23%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week»3l%ec, week before 
29%ec; ducks, last week 211%4c, week before 
20%c; fat hens, last week 2146c, week be- 
fore 21c. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the last week in Au- 
gust were 6,689,000 bushels, as compared 
with 6,423,000 bushels the week before 
and 7,841,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn for the last 
week in August were 11,000 bushels, as 
compared with 25,000 bushels for the 
week before and 110,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the last week in August were 48,000 bush- 
els, as compared with 193,000 bushels for 
the week before and 311,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 

. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard for the last week in 
August were 8,439,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 10,847,000 pounds for the week 
before and 12,240,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
last week in August were 5,766,000 pounds, 
as compared with 4,330/000 pounds the 
week before and 11,871,000 pounds for the 
same week last year. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 77 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 98 per 
cent for fat cattle, 75 per cent for sheep 
and 95 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
we by week for the past eight weeks. 
Hach week is compared with the ten-year 


“Just where did the automobile truck 
hit you?” asked the dealer. 

“Well,” said the injured young woman, 
“if [ had been wearing a license plate it 


would have been badly damaged.” 











Corporation 


BONDS 


We own at all times an 
extensive list of cor- 
poration bonds, and 
shall be glad to send 
descriptive circulars to 
investors upon request. 





Ask for booklet entitled 


“Sound Investments.” 


GeoM Bechtel\Co. 


BECHTEL BLDG. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Burlington — Des Moines — Dubuque 


*‘Oldest and Largest Bond House 
in lowa’’ 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book "Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


| Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


Happy Jack Squirrel’s Stolen Nuts 


Something was wrong with Happy Jack 
Squirrel. There was no doubt about it; 
something was very wrong indeed with 
Happy Jack! He was racing up and down 
the old hollow chestnut tree, now in it, 
now out, now running ’round and ‘round it, 
and all the time scolding as fast as his 
tongue could go. His voice grew angrier 
and angrier, and then all at once he sat 
down in his doorway, buried his face in 
his hands, and began to cry. 

“Boo, hoo, hoo!” sobbed Happy Jack 
Squirrel. 

Just then along came Chatterer the 
Red Squirrel, who is own cousin to Happy 
Jack the Gray Squirrel. Chatterer is a 
mischief-maker. He likes to see other 
people in trouble. As soon as he saw 
Happy Jack sitting in his doorway crying, 
he put his hands on his hips, ran out his 
tongue at Happy and called shrilly: 

“Cry-baby Cripsey! 
His mammy’s name is Dipsey!”’ 

Happy Jack stopped crying. “I’m not 
a cry-baby!” he shouted. “I bet you’d cry 
if someone had stolen all the nuts you had 
been hiding away for winter.” 

Chatterer grinned. He does not love his 
cousin, Happy Jack, and it tickled him 
immensely to think that someone had 
stolen Happy Jack’s nats. Happy Jack 
saw that grin. He glared at Chatterer; 
then he said slowly: “I believe that you 
know where my nuts are.” 

*“‘Perhaps I do and perhaps I don’t,” re- 
plied Chatterer, provokingly. 

*"You’re a thief!” cried Happy Jack. 

crm not!” 

‘You are!” 

“I'm not!” 

“You are!” 

There they were facing each other, two 
little cousins, one in a gray suit and the 
other in red, both so angry that they 
danced up and down. It wasn’t pretty to 
see nor nice to hear. 

Suddenly Happy Jack sprang at Chat- 
terer. ‘‘I’ll teach you to steal my nuts!” 
he cried. 

Now Happy Jack is twice as big as his 
cousin, Chatterer, and the latter had no 
idea of fighting. So away he raced out 
on the very tip of a branch of the old 
chestnut and made a flying leap over into 
the next tree, and after him ran Happy 
Jack, crying ‘‘Stop thief! Stop thief!’ 
at the top of his voice. 

My, but that was an exciting race thru 
the tree tops! But Happy Jack couldn’t 
catch his nimble cousin, who, just to 
tease him, kept always just out of reach. 
Finally they stopped to rest in the old 
apple tree under which sat Peter Rabbit 
and Johnny Chuck. 

“What's all this fuss about?’ inquired 
Peter Rabbit. 

“He stole my nuts,” said Happy Jack, 
pointing at Chatterer. 

“No such thing,’’ sputtered Chatterer. 

Peter Rabbit turned. to Johnny Chuck 
and winked one eye. Then he held up a 
warning hand. “Listen,” said he. "Way 
off in the Green Forest they heard a voice 
crying: “Thief, thief, thief!’ It was 
Sammy Jay’s voice. 

Happy Jack understood then who had 
stolen his nuts. He held out his hand to 
Chatterer. “I take it all back,” he said. 

Chatterer grinned. ‘‘What will you give 
me if I'll find your nuts for you?” 

“Half,” replied Happy Jack. 

“Agreed,” said Chatterer, as he scam- 
pered off toward home. 

Then he started along the Lone Little 
Path that twists and winds thru the Green 
Forest. Presently he met Bobby Coon. 

“Good morning, Bobby Coon,” said he, 
with his very best bow. Bobby looked at 
Chatterer sharply. When Chatterer is po- 
lite, you may be pretty sure that he has 
some favor to ask. 

*“‘Morning,”” growled Bobby Coon. 

Chatterer pretended not to notice Bob- 
by’s grumpy manner. ‘They tell me you 
are 2 great traveler and have seen much 
of the world, Bobby Coon,” said he. “It 
must be fine to have seen so much.” 

Now Bobby Coon felt greatly flattered 
to hear this. He swelled himself out in a 
very important manner and cleared his 
throat. “Yes,” he boasted, “there isn’t 
much in the Green Forest or on the Green 
Meadows that I don’t know about. I 
know where everybody lives and——” 

“Oh, Bobby Coon, it can’t be that you 
know where everybody lives! That really 
can’t be, for some folks are so very clever 
in hiding their homes,” said Chatterer, 
pretending to be very doubtful. 

“‘Pooh!’’. said Bobby Coon, disdainfully. 
“There is no one so clever that he can 
hide his house from me.” 

“Not even Sammy Jay?’ asked Chat- 
terer, with an air of great doubt. 

‘Ho, ho, ho!” laughed Bobby Coon. 
“Why, Sammy Jay lives in the little 
spruce tree that stands half-way down the 
hill between the Crooked Little Path and 
the Great Pine,” (Continued next week) 

















DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 20—M. A. Dowling, Valley Junction, 
Iowa. : 
Sept. 27—A. Harrington, Vail, Iowa. 


Sept. 28—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Sept. 283—Howard Jennison, Melrose, Ia. 


o. 4—W. C. Anderson, West Liberty, 
owa, 

Oct. 5—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—H. B. Jones, Wapello, Iowa. 
Oct. 7—E. C. Forest & Son, Mt. Vernon, 


Iowa. 
Oct. 7—Sol Leonard, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Oct. 8—Arch Anderson, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Oct. 10—H. A. Wessels & Son, Creston, Ia. 
Oct. 11—Ruess Bros., West Liberty, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—Johne Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—Robt. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
Oct. 17—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—J. A. Friday, Murray, Iowa. 
Oct. 19—C. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa. 
Oct. 19—H. E. Busby, Washington, Iowa. 
Oct. 20—H. E. Warder, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—Donald Van Vleet, Greenfield, Ia. 


Oct. 21—C. A. McCormick, Mechanics- 
ville, Iowa. 
Nov. 1—M. J. Lemley, Melrose, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 1—Fred Taylor, What Cheer, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—Alvin Sunderman, Clarinda, Ia. 
Oct. 12—Edward Thurm, Waverly, Iowa. 
“= 14—Messerschmidts & Son, Hedrick, 

owa. 

Oct. 17—Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 21—Waltz & Son, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Oct. 27—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
Nov. 2—Ben Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 
Nov. 3—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Sept. 30—Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa, 


Oct. 1—Wm. Yahnke, Floris, Iowa. 
Oct. 4—John Thompson, Lake City, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
a 8—Thos. Armstrong, What Cheer, 
owa, ° 
Oct. 11—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 12—F. L. Williams & Son, New 
Sharon, Iowa. 

Oct. 15—A. B. Rice, Greenfield, Iowa. 

Oct. 18—Artie Pence, Sigourney, Iowa. 

Oct. 25—Otis Taylor, Delta, Iowa. 

Feb. 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 

Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Oct. 20—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Oct. 25—C. A. Parkis, Greenfield, Iowa. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 12—Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Nov. 10—J. H. Degginger, Albany, Mo. 
HOLSTEINS 


Oct. 24—Iowa Holstein Breeders’ Associa- 
tion Sale, Waterloo, Iowa. 





Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
—- late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 





Field Notes 


LAST CALL FOR HENDRICKS’ 
POLAND SALE 

On September 28, John Hendricks, of 
Cuba City, Wis., will drive out one of the 
best offerings of the fall sale season. John 
Hendricks is a real hog man. He has a 
herd rich in Pathfinder blood. By care- 
ful mating he has built a great herd—a 
herd that produces herd boars. In this 
offering will be found boars by The Mould- 
er and The Power that are really herd 
boar prospects. There are a couple of 
boars here good enough to head the best 
herds in the country. I should like to 
meet you there, or if you can’t be pres- 
ent send your orders to me in care of Mr. 
Hendricks, and they will have my care- 

ful attention.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


FRENCH POLANDS’ SELL PRIVATELY 
The veteran breeder, R. F. French, of 
Independence, Iowa, is offering his entire 
crop of spring boars at private sale. They 
are sired by five different boars, carry- 
ing the most popular bloodlines, so that 
old as well as new customers will be able 
to find individuals with bloodlines to 
suit their herds. French has been raising 
Polands for a good. many years, and you 
will find on his farm a lot of good boars 
priced right. It will pay you who need 
boars to get your orders in early. Look 
up the ad in this issue and make your se- 
lections today.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


J. T. EDSON, STORM LAKE, IOWA 

Mr. Edson, of Storm Lake, showed an 
aged boar in the Poland China class, by 
The Index, which is worthy of comment. 
The Edson breeding plant is situated 
with a wonderful view of the lake and is 
one of the old homes of northern Iowa. 
They maintain a splendid sow herd and 
are raising a fine bunch of spring pigs for 
their fall trade. They will have a bred 
sow sale.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


T. W. SHANNON, ACKWORTH, IOWA 
Mr. Shannon, who has not shown for a 
great number of years, had a very cred- 
itable group of Durocs, showing especially 
well in young herds.. He also showed one 
of the good junior yearlings. Mr. Shan- 
non should receive the support of his 
neighbors at sale time, as he is raising a 
fine group of pigs this year.—Guy L. 
Bush, Adv. 
DONALD FUNKE, GREENFIELD, 1OWA 
Probably no litter has duplicated the 
achievements won in the Polands in re- 
cent years as that of the litter shown by 
Donald nke, of the pig club. Don 
purchased his gilt of D. J. Burns, of Stu- 
art, Iowa, and the boar was purchased of 
H. A, Wessels & Son, This mating, plus 





Don’s wonderful feeding ability, produced 
the most talked of litter on the fair 
grounds. 
also junior champion boar, as well as oth- 
er prizes which you will find enumerated 
elsewhere. Don wishes to sell these pri- 
vately and we suggest that you get in 
touch with him.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 
M. A. DOWLING 

Mr. Dowling, of Valley Junction, Iowa, 
sells one of the top Poland offerings, Sep- 
tember 20, at Valley Junction. M. A. 
has for years been one of the well known 
breeders, producing many individuals well 
known to every breeder. This offering is 
entirely up to standard and those need- 
ing a top boar will do well to attend this 
sale. Many were disappointed last year 
because they did not attend Mr. Dowling’s 
sale. Plan to be there this year.—Guy L. 
Bush, Adv. 

CONNELL’S SPOTTED POLANDS 

Earl Connell, of Brooklyn, Iowa, has 
the best lot of Spotted Poland boars I 
have ever seen on his farm. He has them 
sired by several different boars, so that 
you can pick the one with bloodlines to 
suit your herd. You won't find boars with 
better backs and underpinning than you 
get right in this herd. If you are going 
to need a boar, you will be doing your 
herd a good turn by getting one of these 
good boars from the Connell herd. Write 
today for his attractive prices.—Frank O, 
Storrs, Adv. 

D. J. BURNS, STUART, IOWA 


Dan was represented only in the junior 


yearling Poland class, on which he won 
first. This boar, The Reaper, was the 
choice boar in H. A. Wessels & Son sale 


last fall and not only must we give Mr. 
Wessels credit for producing a good boar, 


Don got first in boar and gilt, , 





———— = 
placing in other classes. Some wonderf, 
herd boar prospects were in evidence 
the young stuff carried by- this firm and 
we know there are still some better ongg 
on the farm.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


M. A. DOWLING, VALLEY JUN 
1OWA ore 


Mr. Dowling won in the Polands one. 
fourth of the ribbons in the junior clagg 
also first on a junior yearling sow Sired 
by Play Boy. Mr. Dowling ailso showed 


—e 





the junior yearling for D. J. Burns which | 


won first in class and was sired by Pig 


Boy. The boar in second pen, owned by | 


C. D. Freel, was also sired by Play Boy 
who himself was_a strong contender in 
the aged boar class, finally landing jp 
second place.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 
WM. YAHNKE, FLORIS, !0Wa 
Mr. Yahnke’s farm has to its credit 
the producing of many of the well known 
individuals of the breed. Two very oyt. 
standing sows were shown which placeq 
at the top of the senior yearling and 
junior yearling class. Litters out of both 
will sell in Mr. Yahnke’s fall sale. They 
are sired by Red Pathfinder, 1926 firgt 
prize senior yearling. This firm won 
twelve ribbons.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 
OTIS TAYLOR, DELTA, IOWA 
Mr. Taylor, who is one of the advancing 
young breeders, did well with his show. 
ing, landing in third pen in the junior 
yearling Duroc sow class; placing fifth on 
yearlings, February senior pig, fifth on aq 
yearling boar pig, and was eleventh on fy. 
turity litter. Otis has some very g00d 
hogs and we predict that he will be one 
of the leading breeders.—Guy L. 
Cc. C. KISH & SON, RIVERTON, low, 
A line of Polands that were commend. 
able was shown by this firm. The ani. 














Junior champion Hampshire boar at Iowa State Fair, shown by Big Four Farms. 


but Dan certainly did a good job of select- 
ing. The dam of the Funke litter was 
purchased from this herd, and those wish- 
ing to buy at private treaty will not be 
disappointed here.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


JOHNSON BROS., LESLIE, IOWA 

This firm had their hogs back in their 
old pens and placed the old boar, Matador, 
in seventh place. This is the fourth year 
for his showing and he is holding his 
own in wonderful shape. The boys showed 
in thirteen classes and placed in twelve, 
which, considering the competition this 
year, makes a very good record. They 
have a top bunch of pigs that will make 
an offering worthy of attention sale day. 
—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

ERNST BROS., MARCUS, IOWA 

Ernst Bros. were represented with a 
good line of Spotted Polands that had 
they been a little more’ highly fitted would 
have done some good winning. They have 
some of the best in the breed, and there 
should be a good demand for their breed- 
ing.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

HANCHERDALE POLANDS 


M. P. Hancher, of Rolfe, Iowa, who us- 
ually holds a bred sow sale, has decided 
to sell both boars and gilts at private 
treaty and is advertising to that effect. 
Mr. Hancher has some very good Polands 
and you will not be disappointed if you 
send him an order.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


BIG FOUR FARMS, BROOKLYN, IOWA 


This firm showed a line of Hampshires 
that took some_ twenty-nine ribbons, 
among them junior champion boar, in 
one of the closest Hampshire shows of re- 
cent year. Many other breeders won from 
the get of Marvel Sensation, which shows 
the source of many of the good animals 
of this breed.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

ARLIE ANDERSON, BLOOMFIELD, IA. 

Sows of outstanding quality shown by 
this firm, were much in evidence, Arlie 
placing first in the aged sow class, sec- 
ond in aged boar class, and showing and 





mals placed well in the junior yearling 
sow class and a litter by Supreme Knight 


Bush, ~ 


was shown that caused a great deal of fa- . 


vorable comment. They were not as well 
own as some. Most of Chris’ pigs were 
‘arrowed too late to be fitted for the 
fairs, but we expect to see them in good 
shape sale day.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 





HANDLING PULLETS IN THE FALL 


1. Do not wait until pullets begin lay- 
ing before moving them to the laying 
house. If pullets have ‘laid to any great 
extent on range and then are moved to 
new quarters, they will generally slump 
in production, and perhaps molt. 

2. Do not wait until moving pullets to 
the laying house before starting them 
on egg mash. Have them accustomed, 








EV BRAL strictly choice young 
registered Percheron Mares 

to exchange for Black registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming two or 
three year olds; want choice 


Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 
FOR SALE 


One Percheron Btallion, twe years old, by Maple 
Grove Eclipse. 

High-class Shropshire, Oxford, Mampshire, Soutb- 
down and Rambouillet ewes and rams in show 
condition. 

Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 

Ames, lowa 


ANGUS 











en nw 

Offering young bulls 
Oak Glen Angus Herd ready, for service. 
Black Caps, Queen Mothers, Biack Birds, Trojaa 
Ericas. Sired by Edor 2d by Estonian. Two bred by 
Rosenfeldt—they are eired by Eursu. Bulls of qual- 


ity and breeding. Get our prices today. 
W.S. Austin, Dumont, lows 











FROM BREEDER 


(AS 
Wile personally.” 





405 Securities Bldg. 





“Until I saw the cattle you sent my neighbor 
I did not believe it possible to get cattle of such 
excellent and uniform quality without doing it 


Like this big feeder 
Exchange cattle are always better 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 





DES MOINES, IOWA 
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yALLACES’ FARMER, September 16, 1927 
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POLAND CHINAS 


“Poland Boars 


‘sired by 


Big Ollie by Masterpiece 


‘ Yhampion 1925. Some of the sea- 
World's oe Dy this boar and out of dams by 
hs tion Dictator, Hi Boy, Matador 
Oy: e Answer and others. Every 
yately and at prices that are right. 
zhorne & Sons, Tama, lowa 















Revela 






‘ash 
thing pri 
Jcs. D- 


ee el 
franch’s Polands Sell Privately 
Boars by 
Marshall by Ethics, Brighter 
—_ by Flash, Armistice Boy Jr. 
by Armistice Boy, Achiever’s Model—a 
Clansman Big Joe bred boar. 
hing immune. Big rugged, growthy 
Er pred right and priced right. Come or 
write and select your boar early. 


R. F. French, Independence, Iowa 


20 Poland China Fall Sows 


ber [farrow, sired by Prince of Wales, a 
ol Sefne Robber. and bred to The Reaper, and a 
Prince of Wales boar. Write or visit our herd. 
p. J. BURNS, STUART, IOWA 


“Hancherdale Polands 


is we hold no bred sow sale this winter we are offer- 
‘ag all our gilts, a8 well as an extra fine lot of boars, 
«private treaty. Write for particulars and attrac- 
yeprices. Mi» BP. Hancher, Rolfe, lowa. 




















SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


Connell Offers Real Spotted Polands 
Boars by 
Wildwood Sport—Strong Heart—_ 
The Outcross and Greater Boy 

These are as good a lot of boars as we have had 
to offer. Carrying plenty of type, good bone, 
extra good feet and legs, and of nice quality. 
You will find no better breeding and the boars 
will sult. Get our attractive price—today. 
Herd immuned. Everything seiling privately. 

Earl Connell, Brooklyn, lowa 


Paramount Herd 


Fall sale October 17th. Breeding stock for sale at 
aitimes. Write us your needs. 
wh. 0. NOTZ, R.4 


Spotted Armistice 


FALL AND SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 

Alo a few gilts to farrow soon. Aliso spring trios, 
no relation. The best in spots. 

7.0. HAYDEN, : CRESTON, 10WA 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 
Some outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. first prize 
Des Moines winner. Sire and grandsire of champions. 
Sof his sons are heading purebred herds. Full par- 
ticulars on application to 
B.A. Samuelson & Son (Sac Co.) Hiren, Ia. 


junior Yearling and Fall Sows 


bred to Great Colonel and The Snapper for September 
farrow. A few fall show boars left. Write or visit 
our herd, 

McKee Bros. 








Creston, lowa 

















Creston, lowa 


INDEX 


The indicater of Durocs 
His pigs are developing into herd boar prospects. 
Other outstanding prospects among them a litter by 
Paviowa. champion sow of Illinois. 
Arlie Anderson, Bloomfield, lowa 








HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES 


ONE OR A CARLOAD 
We can supply you with single lots or com- 
plete show herds. Write us your needs. 
BIG FOUR FARMS, Brooklyn, lowa 
HAMPSHIRE Sows and Fall Gilts bred for early 
fall litters—good ones with lots of 


size, priced real cheap; also spring and fal! boars. 
C. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa 











YORKSHIRES. 


~ YORKSHIRES 


From a nationally known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and a 
few summer boars. 

8. F. Davidson, 





Mento, lowa 
TAMWORTHS 








Tamworth March boars with more constructive 
breeding back of them than any pigs 

ever offered for sale. Good enough te head any herd 

They are well grown. 

4.d.Newlin, (+ m!.W. Johnston) Grimes, Ia 


CHESTER WHITES 








0.1.C. BOARS and gilts, double treated, priced right. 
Circulars and pictures of 1255 lb. “Curly Boy” free. 
A.M. FOSTER, Route 20, Rushville, Iilinois 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered, One, Premier Dale 24. 

Yery outstanding. No:herd too good for him. Lerd 
rmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 

value, Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

H.L. Ryon & Sons, Laurens, lowa 


Polled Shorthorn Buils 


Ry! very choice roan bulis, 16 to 20 months old, of 
t Scoteh breeding, suitable to head pure-blood 
| a Also anumber of good rugged bulls for the 
by er trade. 


BS. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5, Mmoxville, ia. 
( SHORTHOERRNS. 


SHORTHORN BULLS 
from the Mondamin Herd 


We offer several roans of except individuality 
the k, it Bcotch breeding. Also one white bull of 
} {iblean Beauty family. He is am exceptionally 

yp a bulls =e 4 — con- 
recently passed the reulin test 

trom jecated eG highway. U. 8. 76, 11 miles 
1) 


HELD Bi Hinton, lowa. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 


FIELDMEN 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 





The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subseribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallacee’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa 








prospects. 


daughter of Arbitress. 


anywhere. 


Gardhouse, Auctioneer. 
John Hendricks, 








To Build Requires Planning and 
Proper Effort 


We have the best lot of herd boar prospects we ever 
owned. Because we planned and mated the best 
boars and sows wecould get. Our efforts have been 
rewarded with this our best sale offering of herd boar 


They Sell Wednesday, Sept. 28 


Sired by The Moulder,top son of Reliable Pathfinder, 
and The Power, best son of Monogram and out ofa 


° 
2 Sensational Prospects by The Moulder. These - 
two boars are just good enough to head any herd, 
Bred as they are and as good as they 
are, individually, they cannot help but breed on. 
you need a herd boar, a boar individually right, 
with bloodlines that is always popular, be at this 
sale or send your buying orders to Frank O. Storrs. 
We guarantee his selections. 


18 Miles North East of Dubuque 


If 


Herd immune. E. E. 


Cuba City, Wis. 


























several weeks before housing, to the egg 
mash you intend to use. 

3. Do not attempt to catch up the pul- 
lets during the first month or two after 
they have been housed. They are in new 
quarters and should not be frightened 
or in any way excited. 
friendly as possible with the flock, avoid 
exhibiting thern to strangers; avoid any 
such treatment as worming. If the pul- 
lets are to be wormed or tested for dis- 
ease, do it previous to housing, if possible. 

4. Do not start pullets off in a house 
that the hens have occupied for the last 
year, without giving it a thoro cleaning. 

5. Do not keep an undeveloped, imma- 
ture pullet. They are a danger to the 
rest of the flock. They lack vitality and 
will likely be the first birds in the pen to 
develop sickness. 

6. Do not mix the pullets with the old 
hens at the start. By the time the pullets 


are ready to house, the hens will have 
practically stopped laying and no harm 
can come from turning them out of the 


hen house for a month or two. This would 
give them a splendid chance to rest and 
molt before winter, after which they can 
be turned back into the house with the 
pullets, and little disturbanee would re- 
sult. On the other hand, if the pullets 
are put into the house with the old hens, 
there is not a proper chance afforded to 
feed and to take care of them. Asa con- 
sequence they are slow in coming into 
production, and this is one common cause 
of little or no fall production. 





CLIPPING INJURES YOUNG SWEET 
CLOVER 

Clipping young sweet clover in August 
or cutting it for hay in September proved 
injurious in tests made by C. J. Willard 
on the experimental fields of the Ohio 
State University at Columbus. 

“Cutting sweet clover for hay late in 
September reduced the amount of nitro- 
gen available as green manure in April of 
the following year more than one-half, 
as an average of the four years’ experi- 
ments. 

“Cutting hay prevents storage in the 
roots. The loss in a particular field will 
depend upon the root growth made before 
the hay is cut. The better the growth 
made before cutting and the later the hay 
is cut the less will be this loss. 


Try to become as | 





“Sweet clover cut the preceding fall 








FIRE WORKS. 


Fifty top sons and daughters of this great boar will be offered in our 


September 30th Duroc Sale 


Daughters of Fire Works are attractions at any sale. The boars are the kind 


that go on and make herd boars that you are proud of. 


J. L. Harper & Son, 


Send for catalog now, 
Ames, lowa 





Piay Boy Boars Sell September 20 


Play Boy sired more prize winner Polands at the Iowa State Fair than any other 


boar shown. Not only is he 
same way. Plan to attend the sale. 


M. A. Dowling, 





proving a wonderful sire but his get are producing the 
Duncan & Murphy, Auctioneers, 


Valley Junction, lowa 








New breeding for old customers. 
a producing herd, 


O. J. HESS, 





BIG RUGGED POLAND BOARS 


SIRED BY 
The Knight, by Matador; BOB MARVEL, by Allerton Special; a few by Big Revenue 


Boars all immune and healthy. 
Everything selling privately. 





Buy your boar from 
Come or write. 


WORTHINGTON, IOWA 











Spotted Poland Sale of Importance 
35 Boars and 15 Gilts Sell 
Wednesday, September 21st 


Including JUNEOR CHAMPION Spotted Poland Boar and [6 of hig litter Brothers. 
Sired by GEE WHA&Z and out fof the Grand Champion Spotted Poland sow of Iowa. 


An outstanding litter by THE DISPATCH and out of Spotted Beauty. 
Write teday for catalog—mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


here. 
JULIUS PAUSTIAN 


Herd boars 
Chas. Taylor, Auct. 


WALCOTT, 1OWA 





may be two weeks later than that not cut 
in making sufficient growth to pasture in 
the spring. 


“Cutting in September increased the 
liability to winter killing by heaving. 


Cutting about the first of November did 
not result in winter killing at Columbus. 
Cutting at that time may have an unfa- 
vorable effect under other conditions. 

“A first year sweet clover seeding 
should never be clipped in August unless 
it is clear that weeds would destroy the 
stand if not clipped. The injury will be 
reduced by setting the mower as high as 
possible.”’ 








The above is a likeness of The Rogue, first prize senior yearling Poland China boar 


State Fair, and owned by G. P. K 
es ae but is one of the outstanding sires of the breed. The 


alone a show boar, 


‘was second in class of fifty junior pigs at Iowa, 1927, 


son, 
Nebraska. 





e is not 
opic, his 
and junior champion at 


in, Altoona, Iowa. 








SHEEP. 





ees 


Shropshire and Oxford 
Rams 


60 Unusually large, good quality yearling 
rams of these breeds, Sired by prize win- 
ning rams. Buy from one of the oldest 
and most widely known flocks in Amer- 
ica. Quality rams—fair priees—reliabil- 
ity assured. Sixty-five years in the pure 
bred sheep business. 


Geo. McKerrow & Sons Co., Pewaukee, Wisconsin 





ro Shropshire Rams and Ewes 
with size and quality, heavy boned, 
heavy fieeced, shipped en approval. 
Daniel Leonard & Son,Corning, Iowa, 
lowa’s Pioneer Breeders 
and Importers. 


Shropshire Rams 


We have twenty well grown yearling rams that we 
are pricing right. They are well bred, with size ané 
type that will please you. 

Lieyd F. Jones, 


BONNIE BRAE HAMPSHIRES 


30 YEARLING RAMS 
20 CHOICE BWES 
Priced According to tna WELL 


BONNER BROS. > EWELL, {OWA 
Shropshire Rams 


20 head of the extra good kind, good size, well 
wooled and of the best breeding; one and two-year 
old. Priced right. 

J.84Frank, 2 miles East of Renwick, ia. 


Recorded Shropshires 
Very best type and breeding. 100 yearlings and 2-yr. 
eld Rems—i00 one and 2-yr old Ewes. Sired by 
Imported and American Rams. For sale in 


lots to suit purchasers. 
B.D. Seamans, Route2, Salem, lowa 








Winterset, lowa 














Morningside Haeelee <tc ee 

$ . 
Pietie Mapiserest Pumtiec, cod trom deme thet sver- 
age Le HF}, Tee. of milk per . Prices 
Ed. Rensiak, {Sieur Co) 


Piease mention this paper when writing. 
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Even for a 
forgetful cook - 


She covered the bow] carefully, and settled herself 
to read. The book was interesting—she read on 
and on—until suddenly she realized that she’d let the 
apple-cake rise fifteen minutes too long. 


It might have been a sad occasion. If her flour had 
been of the hair-trigger variety, the cake might have 
been coarse in texture, full of large holes—in general, 
a sorrowful sight. 


But not with Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Here is a flour 
of generous quality—such minor accidents, as might 
upset a flour less perfectly milled, have no effect on 
the things you bake with Pillsbury’s Best. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is milled to a higher quality 


than is — by the mies conditions of a labora- Have you ever tried 

tory test kitchen. It is milled to meet the demands of the’ Pillsbury Bosic Racigbidechod? It hows 
the ordinary home kitchen, where accidents will you how to bake a hundred delicious foods 
happen to the best of cooks. from only four basic recipes. Now you 


can easily serve a greater variety of baked 
delicacies—housewives continually tell us it 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is tested every hour as it is is the most convenient and successful baking 
milled. It is made from wheat bought by men who respecte 9.5 <5 ed 
ransack the country for just the proper grade. It will —— pos wh Wee Foie teen 
bake anything you want—delicious pastry or biscuits, 4 Basic Recipes.” 

or bread—with absolute certainty. And it will rise PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
to an emergency because it has more strength and a MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


higher quality than you usually need. 


When ordinary flour fails, change to 


Pillsbury’ 
Best Flour 





~. 








Generous quality~for 
bread,biscuits and pastry 













